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G.  O.  Ticup 

During  the  past  years,  our  paper  has 
been  associated  with  the  General  Organi¬ 
zation  of  our  school.  The  G.O.,  in  selling 
their  tickets,  includes  the  subscription. 
The  paper  is  financially  independent  of 
the  G.O.  and  it  is  felt  it  should  be  dis¬ 
associated  with  the  G.O.  Is  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  papers  associated  with  the 
CSPA  tied  in  with  the  General  Organiza¬ 
tion  as  we  have  been?  Are  alternate  plans 
of  circulation  equally  as  popular?  Can  you 
suggest  an  alternate  plan  of  circulation? 
We  believe  a  separation  would  prove 
more  beneficial  to  the  G.O.  in  that  it 
would  be  relieved  of  circulation  duties 
•and  provide  better  training  for  the  school 
newspaper  business  staff. — A.B.,  N.Y. 

While  a  survey  of  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  CSPA  is  not  possible  at 
this  time,  a  check  of  a  fair  cross  section 
indicates  that  relatively  few  are  tied  in 
with  the  General  Organization  of  the 
school.  Most  papers  seem  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  and  their  income  and 
expenditures  are  about  e<]ual.  Surpluses 
are  either  a  part  of  the  publications 
own  fund  or  become  a  part  of  a  "school 
fund",  a  variable  situation  depending 
on  the  school.  Most  school  publica¬ 
tions  conduct  their  own  selling  cam¬ 
paigns  artd  the  paper  is  operated  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  entity.  T hese  mat¬ 
ters  are  considered  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  staff  and  its  Adviser. 

—Ed. 

i  i  1 

Yearbook  Dilemma 

Could  you  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  to  help  us  solve  a  dilemma?  Is  it 
a  general  practice  to  open  up  the  print¬ 
ing  contract  for  any  bidders  from  year 
to  year  if  the  school  is  satisfied  with  the 
present  printer?  What  is  the  common  or 
most  acceptable  method  of  getting  the 
best  printer?  What  persons  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  sign  the  contract?  How  bind¬ 
ing  is  such  a  contract?  Whose  responsi¬ 
bility  would  it  be  if  the  school  were  not 
able  to  meet  the  financial  obligation? 
What  governing  body  usually  draws  up 
the  rules  concerning  yearbook  organiza¬ 
tion,  personnel,  and  operation?  Any  in¬ 
formation  you  could  give  us  would  be 
appreciated. — M.P.,  N.J. 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  printer, 
it  would  be  a  thankless  fob  for  others 


to  be  asked  to  submit  bids.  If  you  do 
not  plan  to  make  a  change,  there  is  no 
basic  reason  for  asking  for  other  bids. 
The  best  way  of  getting  bids  is  to  ask 
printers  to  base  their  efforts  on  an  issue 
that  meets  your  requirements.  To  this 
may  be  added  any  changes  you  have  in 
mind.  Patch  printer  should  have  the 
identical  material  on  which  to  base  his 
quotation.  If  changes  are  contemplated 
for  the  next  issue,  the  printers  should 
be  told  of  them.  There  is  also  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  "printer"  and  a 
"publisher."  "Printer”  covers  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  He  takes  a  fob 
and  does  what  you  ask  him  to.  The 
reputable  yearbook  "publishers”  are  in 
the  nature  of  specialists  in  their  field. 
They  work  with  staff  and  Adviser  in 
planning  the  book  and  its  layout  with 
an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
schools  can  operate  in  this  field.  As  the 
Adviser,  you  would  probably  sign  the 
contract,  though  this  varies  in  different 
schools.  If  you  do  this,  you  are  an  agent 
of  the  administration.  This  is  a  tech¬ 
nical  point  not  realized  fully  by  tnany 
Advisers.  The  administration  does  not 
grasp  its  entire  significance.  If  you,  as 
an  individual,  went  to  the  printer  and 
asked  him  to  produce  a  book  for  you, 
he  might  want  to  know  something 
about  your  financial  responsibility. 
When  you  go  as  an  Adviser,  it  is  his 
impression  that  the  whole  school  and 
community  are  behind  you.  It  would 
he  a  good  idea  to  get  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  on  the  signing.  That  contract 
is  binding  on  you  and  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  printer.  Many  Advisers  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  getting  one  thing  and 
have  actually  signed  for  another.  When 
they  raise  an  issue  with  the  printer, 
they  find  he  is  rather  well  covered.  If 
you  are  in  doubt,  consult  the  town  or 
city  legal  counsel.  Remember,  always, 
that  Advisers  are  not  thoroughly  versed 
in  technical  terms  of  printing,  engrav¬ 
ing.  and  publishing.  You  will  get  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  agree  to  take  but  do  you 
understand  all  the  terms  that  are  used? 
Too  many  Advisers  suffer  acutely  when 
books  are  not  delivered  on  time.  What 
does  the  contract  say?  Perhaps  the 
printer  can  be  made  to  toe  the  line  or 
be  penalized  for  it.  Technically,  every 
cent  collected  or  disbursed  in  the 
schools  is  a  community  obligation 


"Eddie  Ijdewig  measures  a  skull  in 
biology"  is  the  title  of  the  division  page 
from  the  1955  Thorntonite,  yearb«x)k  of 
the  Thornton  Township  High  School 
Harvey,  Illinois,  which  provides  The  Re¬ 
view  with  its  cover  for  this  issue.  The 
Root  Studio  of  Chicago  has  done  their 
work  and  they  feel  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  for  the  attractive  picture.  We 
are  happy  to  reproduce  it  through  the 
courtesy  of  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Washburn, 
the  Adviser. 

though  school  boards  have  been  quite 
lenient  in  permitting  the  student  or 
ganizations  to  handle  their  own  funds. 
If  you  can  pay  for  what  you  have  done, 
so  much  to  the  good.  If  you  cannot, 
deficiences  have  been  carried  over  to 
the  next  year,  funds  are  acquired 
through  the  General  Organization, 
funds  that  may  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  school  are  used  or,  sometimes,  the 
school  board  itself  takes  a  hand  in  the 
settlement.  Finally,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  the  Adviser  and  his  staff  drau 
up  all  the  rules  pertaining  to  then 
work.  This  may  have  to  be  approved 
in  some  places  by  the  General  Organi¬ 
zation  or  a  faculty  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  all  suck 
matters.  Unless  radical  departures  from 
the  accepted  standards  are  in  mind,  tk 
Adviser  and  the  staff  take  care  of  then 
matters. — FA. 
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Life  Magazine  Editor  Addresses  Yearbook  Luncheon 


Even  the  elements  gather  to 

place  the  annual  Yearbook  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Short  Course  in  Yearbook 
Production  in  a  class  by  itself.  A  year 
ago,  it  was  Hurricane  Hazel.  This  year, 
it  was  a  sub-cyclone.. .  One  Florida  dele¬ 
gate  remarked,  plaintively,  "You  didn’t 
have  to  do  this  to  make  us  feel  at  home.” 

Friday,  October  14,  was  dull  and  heavy 
of  sky  with  a  gradually  increasing  wind. 
Just  about  the  time  the  last  delegate  got 
settled  in  McMillin  Academic  Theatre  for 
the  opening  session  at  12:45  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  rains  began.  After  a  welcome 
by  the  CSPA  Director,  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Murphy,  and  the  setting  of  the  theme 
by  DcWitt  D.  Wise,  Chairman  of  the 
Yearb<x)k  Division,  the  first  of  the  short 
course  lectures  took  place. 

Allan  S.  Lassner  of  Comet  Press,  New 
York  City,  led  off  with  "Good  Staffs  Make 
Good  Yearbtxiks”  and  William  T.  Cooke 
of  the  William  T.  Ctxike  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  followed  with 
Your  Book  Should  Be  a  Winner.”  These 
encouraging  beginnings  were  followed  by 
a  group  of  four  sectional  meetings,  "The 
First  Step . . .  How  to  Plan  a  Good  Year- 
b(X)k"  by  Mr.  Ctxjke,  "Here’s  the  Medalist 
Formula”  by  Mr.  Lassner,  "Preparing 
Your  Yearbook  for  Publication”  by  Vic¬ 
tor  H.  O’Neill  of  Bradbury,  Sayles  and 
O'Neill,  New  York  City,  and  "Practical 
McthtxJs  for  Financing  Your  Yearbook” 
by  Charles  E.  Downes,  Adviser  to  the 
Archive,  Ridley  Township  High  School, 
Folsom,  Pa. 

T  THE  SAME  TIME,  Dr.  Sigmund 
J.  Sluszka,  President  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Scholastic  Press  Advisers  Association, 
took  the  chair  at  a  special  meeting  for 
Advisers  where  Mr.  Leon  Levine,  assistant 
to  the  President  of  Columbia  University 
for  Radio  and  Television,  outlined  the 
plans  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Centen¬ 
nial,  ti)  be  observed  throughout  1956.  As 
the  theme  of  the  Conference,  "The  Year¬ 
book  Reflects  International  Understand¬ 


ing,”  was  so  closely  allied  with  Mr.  Le¬ 
vine’s  topic,  added  impetus  was  given  to 
his  remarks. 

The  Wilson  Centennial  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  on  a  world-wide  basis  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stressing  the  American  ideal  for 
international  harmony.  Many  schools  and 
colleges  have  indicated  their  desire  for 
participation  and  civic  and  other  organi¬ 
zations  are  making  plans  for  appropriate 
ceremonies  throughout  1956.  The  spon¬ 
sors  come  from  among  the  leading  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  former  Presidents  Truman  and  Hoov¬ 
er.  It  has  Presidential  and  Congressional 
approval  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  will  take  place  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  on  November  11.  The  pro¬ 
gram  should  suggest  a  variety  of  themes 
for  yearbook  staffs.  The  1955  Newspaper- 
Magazine  Contest  circular  will  carry  a 
suggested  outline  of  procedure  and  par¬ 
ticipation  and  the  same  invitation  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  yearbooks. 

Between  3  and  5  o’clock,  seven  addi¬ 
tional  sectional  meetings  were 
held.  John  C.  Ursprung,  Jr., 
of  the  Cooke  Company,  spoke 
twice  on  "The  Second  Step — 

How  to  Draw  and  to  Use  a 
Practical  Dummy”  and  "Pic¬ 
tures  and  Copy  Go  Arm  in 
Arm.”  Robert  A.  Greener  of 
Comet  Press  covered  the 
topic,  "Creativity  Doesn’t 
Cost  Money,”  and  his  col¬ 
league,  Charles  Clegg,  cau¬ 
tioned  the  delegates  in  "You 
Must  Have  a  Working  Dum¬ 
my.”  "How  To  Select  a  Cov¬ 
er,”  an  important  phase  of 
yearbook  publishing,  was 
stressed  by  E.  W.  Kase  of 
the  S.  K.  Smith  Co.  Dr.  Je¬ 
rome  J.  Niosi,  Adviser  to  the 
Totem  of  the  Sewanhaka 
High  School,  Floral  Park, 

N.Y.,  drew  on  his  long  and 


successful  experiences  to  speak  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  on  "The  Efficient  Organization  of  a 
Yearbook  Staff  ”  and  to  the  Advisers  on 
"Introducing  New  Advisers  to  Yearbook 
Problems.” 

During  this  period.  Advisers  dropped 
in  and  out  of  the  Men’s  Faculty  Club 
where  the  CSPAA  provided  tea  and  re¬ 
freshments  for  the  worn  and  the  weary. 
The  Club  is  situated  on  Morningside 
Drive  which  skirts  the  top  of  a  cliff  above 
the  plain  extending  across  the  width  of 
Manhattan  to  Hell  Gate  and  Long  Island 
Sound.  Nothing  stands  to  break  the  force 
of  the  wind  as  it  sweeps  in  from  the  sea. 
Fortunately,  it  shifted  to  southeast  but  it 
was  no  small  exercise  to  breast  its  strength 
for  the  short  journey  from  the  main  Cam¬ 
pus  to  the  Club.  All  was  snug  and  tight 
within  and  those  who  came  felt  compen¬ 
sated  for  their  effort. 

SATURDAY  morning,  the  15th,  was 
mild  by  comparison  with  Friday’s  of¬ 
fering.  There  was  some  rain  which  did 


DEWITT  D.  Wise 
''You  And  Your  Yearbook" 
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little  to  stem  the  interest  in  the  meetings. 
While  9  o’clock  is  an  early  hour  for 
school  people,  Benjamin  W.  Allnutt,  Ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Tattler,  Bethesda -Chevy  Chase 
High  School,  Bethesda,  Md.,  found  a 
room  with  50  standees  awaiting  him  ten 
minutes  before  he  was  ready  to  start  his 
"Yearbook  Workshop.”  "The  Third  Step 
— How  To  Be  Sure  of  a  Medalist  in 
1956,”  as  seen  by  Daniel  Solar i  of  the 
Cooke  Company,  brought  an  eager  group 
to  his  room. 

Clinics  for  Staff  Members,  Clinics  for 
Advisers,  and  Clinics  for  New  Advisers 


THE  CAMPUS 
"Whither?  Whence?” 


t(x)k  place  between  10  and  11:30  o’clock 
and  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  Greener, 
Clegg,  Cooke  and  Ursprung  and  by  Dr. 
Sluszka.  The  terminal  hour  has  become  a 
matter  of  relativity  for  these  men  stay 
until  the  last  question  has  been  answered 
and  the  final  thought  been  uttered. 

HEN  CAME  the  adjournment  to 

the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Biltmore 
Hotel.  The  final  session  was  held  in  a 
setting  of  white  napery,  gleaming  silver 
and  glassware,  pink  shaded  candies  on 
silver  stands  and  a  touch  of  green  with 
ferns.  Behind  the  head  table  stood  a  large 
screen  for  the  pictures  that  would  illus¬ 
trate  the  after  luncheon  address. 

At  each  place  was  a  brand  new  pub¬ 
lication,  just  off  the  press,  "Preparing 
Your  Yearbook  for  Publication.”  issued 
by  the  firm  of  Bradbur)’,  Sayles,  O’Neill, 
Inc.,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Association.  This  24-page 
double  column  book  brought  together 
much  of  the  information  that  had  been 
presented  at  the  Conference.  It  made  a 


Mrs.  O.  B.  Lord  To  Talk  at 
NCTE  Journalism  Lunch 

Dr.  Sigmund  J.  Sluszka,  President 
of  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Ad¬ 
visers  Association,  has  announced 
that  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  U.  S.  Al¬ 
ternate  Delegate  to  the  10th  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  and  U.  S.  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mission,  will  address  the  Journalism 
Luncheon  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  55th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  in  the  Century  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Commodore  on  Friday,  No¬ 
vember  25,  at  12:30  o’clock. 

Mrs.  Lord,  an  able  and  forceful 
speaker,  received  her  appointment 
from  President  Eisenhower.  She  is 
the  successor  to  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  first  representative  of 
the  United  States  on  this  Commis¬ 
sion.  Mrs.  Lord’s  address  will  cover 
the  broad  aspects  of  the  work  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  American  viewpoint 
in  this  important  post.  Familiar  with 
the  background  and  current  activities 
of  the  school  press,  she  will  stress 
its  influence  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs. 

Advisers  who  will  be  present  at 
the  NCTE  Convention  are  urged  to 
include  this  event  in  their  schedules. 
Members  of  the  NCTE  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  program 
and  have  already  received  their  regis¬ 
tration  cards  on  which  the  luncheon 
is  listed.  Dr.  Sluszka  is  issuing  a 
special  letter  covering  the  event  for 
the  CSPAA  membership.  This  will 
include  an  additional  registration 
card  for  those  who  may  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  one  issued  by  the  NCTE. 
Advance  registrations  already  indi¬ 
cate  a  substantial  registration  for  the 
journalism  Luncheon. 


fitting  souvenir  of  the  21st  Annual  Con¬ 
ference. 

Life  Magazine  had  a  pamphlet  at  each 
place  entitled,  "What’s  Life?”  The  cover 
illustration  was  intriguing,  a  naked 
youngster  under  a  big  straw  hat.  While 
his  face  was  not  visible,  his  stance  indi¬ 
cated  his  curiosity  and  the  puzzle  of  life 
in  his  mind.  Pictures  from  Life  illustrated 
the  answers  as  the  sages  of  the  centuries 


gave  their  answer  to  that  question 
Between  the  entree  and  desser 
Director  rose  and  called  attention  to  i 
large  volume  of  which  there  was  one  m 
each  table.  It  was,  "How  Life  Got  the 
Story,”  whose  author  was  to  be  the  ^peai: 
er  of  the  day,  Stanley  Rayfield  of  the  Edi 
torial  and  Publicity  Department  of  Lijt 
Magazine.  Numbered  cards  had  Ktt 
placed  on  each  table  and  the  Di  recta 
asked  the  delegates  to  distribute  theiTi 
There  were  ten  guests  at  each  table  aoi 
each  one  had  a  card.  He  then  asked  tht 
delegation  to  decide  who  had  come  froir. 


STANLEY  RAYFIELD 
"How  Life  Cot  The  Story" 

t 

the  longest  distance.  The  delegation  tro:  f 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  Senior  High  was  , 
lected.  Mrs.  Chris  Steers  and  her  thru  j 
young  ladies  were  asked  to  select  one  to  j 
make  a  drawing  for  the  winning  numbei  t 
The  choice  rested  on  Anne  Jensen.  Whet  j 
she  came  to  the  head  table,  she  was  io  i, 
mxiuced  to  Mr.  Rayfield  and,  while  tht  tl 
Director  held  up  a  silver  bowl,  sht 
reached  in  and  picked  out  a  folded  cart!  ^ 
It  was  Number  3.  So  each  delegate  pres^ 
ent  with  a  Number  3  got  the  autographe;  J 
copy  of  the  S5  book,  with  the  compli 
ments  of  Life  and  the  author  to  take  ' 
home  to  the  school’s  yearbewk  library  ^ 
Then  came  Mr.  Rayfield,  London  bom  ® 
trained  in  the  Paris  office  of  the  /.  ** 

Times,  formerly  of  the  U.S.  News,  T'  ^ 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  advert:  ^ 
ing,  and  Time  Magazine.  He  came  to  t 
U.S.  in  the  c-arly  30’s  for  a  bit  of  back  ^ 
ground,  acquired  an  American  wit  ^ 
house,  mortgage,  two  American  childrt 
and  stayed  with  us.  For  the  past  six  via  ,  ^ 
{ Continued  on  Page  16) 


Two 


The  School  Press  Retx 


CSPAA  Delegates  Participate  in  the 
10th  National  Citizenship  Conference 

By  SIGMUND  J.  SLUSZKA  and  BENJAMIN  W.  ALLNUTT 


Hearing  that  the  "American 
people  today  are  much  less  free 
to  speak,  to  think,  to  join,  and 
to  travel  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,” 
CSPAA  officers  and  delegates  to  the  tenth 
annual  conference  on  "Citizenship”  had 
an  opportunity  to  weigh  the  pro  and  con 
arguments  from  the  school  publications 
advisers’  viewptaints  at  the  National  Citi¬ 
zenship  conference  held  in  the  Hotel 
Stttler,  Washington,  DC.,  September  17- 
22. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Sluszka,  CSPAA  president, 
Sewanhaka  High  Sch(X)l,  Floral  Park,  N. 
Y,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allnutt,  CSPAA 
seaetary-treasurer,  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase 
High  Sch(X)l,  Bethesda,  Md.,  represented 
the  membership  of  more  than  1700  school 
publications  advisers  at  the  1955  Confer¬ 
ence  whose  theme  was  the  positive  theme, 
'The  Blessings  of  Liberty.”  This  annual 
nieeting  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  National 
Education  Association  draws  hundreds  of 
delegates  representing  a  similar  number 
of  organizations. 

The  Tenth  Citizenship  Conference  did 
not  deviate  from  the  pattern  of  past  con¬ 
ferences.  Speaking  at  general  sessions 
were  persons  chosen  to  stimulate  their 
audiences  to  serious  and  constructive 
thinking.  In  small  discussions  groups 
that  followed  the  larger  meetings,  the 
delegates  explored  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  that  arose  out  of  the  conference 
theme. 

W7  ITH  the  ?>2  committees  conferences 
^  in  action.  Dr.  Sluszka  and  Mr.  All¬ 
nutt  presented  the  viewpoints  of  the  pub- 
liations  advisers.  The  Conference  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  committee  work¬ 
group  discussions.  The  varied  viewpoints 
of  each  group  were  recorded  and  an  ob¬ 
jective  and  general  conclusion  was  re¬ 
solved  by  the  many  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Justin  Miller  is  the  president  of 
the  National  Conference  on  Citizenship 
Committee  which  was  founded  in  1946  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Conference  was  char¬ 
tered  by  Congress  at  an  independent  en¬ 
tity  in  195.S.  The  Hon.  Earl  Warren, 


Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  served 
as  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  1955 
conference. 

President  Eisenhower  sent  a  message  to 
the  Conference  calling  for  a  "United  front 
in  whatever  concerns  the  freedom  and  se¬ 
curity  of  our  Nation.” 

EGINNING  with  the  Constitution 
Day  Celebration,  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  the  Conference  members  were  re¬ 
minded  of  the  numerous  sacrifices  made 
for  our  liberty  in  speeches  made  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  and  at 
the  ceremony  of  wreath  laying  at  the 
Washington  Monument  honoring  the 
signers  of  the  Constitution  from  the  Thir¬ 
teen  Original  States.  The  concluding  nat¬ 
uralization  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Statler’s  Constitution  Room,”  which  was 
designated  a  "courtroom  for  the  day.” 
One  hundred  seventy-six  aliens,  petition¬ 
ers  for  American  Citizenship  from  35 
countries,  were  sworn  in  as  new  American 
citizens.  The  administration  of  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance  to  the  new  Americans  was 
the  most  impressive  event  in  which  the 
delegates  participated. 

O  ENATOR  HARRY  P.  CAIN,  Wash- 
^  ington,  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  warned  that 
American  traditions  of  liberty  and  justice 
are  under  siege  in  the  keynote  address 
at  the  first  general  session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  His  bristling  denunciation  of 
current  loyalty-security  procedures  re¬ 
ceived  a  standing  ovation  from  his  audi¬ 
ence.  He  listed  five  "trends”  away  from 
traditional  American  concepts  which,  he 
said,  must  be  "admitted,  studied,  and  cor¬ 
rected.”  These,  according  to  Mr.  Crain, 
are: 

1.  While  the  Nation  largely  retains  a 
government  of  laws,  "millions  of  our 
citizens  are  being  ruled  by  a  government 
of  men.”  Few  people  knew  what  dossier 
meant  10  years  ago  today;  "there  must 
be  10  million  dossiers  in  preparation  on 
persons  under  the  Government  security 
program.  These  contain  rubbish  as  well 
as  substance  and,”  he  added,  "because  such 
rubbish  is  not  often  exposed  to  confronta¬ 


tion  of  cross-examination,  it  has  been  used 
by  "well-intentioned  but  untrained  judges 
to  stigmatize  other  human  being  without 
justification.” 

2.  The  presumption  of  innocence, 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  persons 
accused  of  crime,  "is  not  available  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  citizens  who  stand  trial . . .  before 
security  hearing  boards.”  Although  a  se¬ 
curity  hearing  is  not  literally  a  criminal 
proceeding,  being  named  a  security  risk 
brands  a  "person  for  life  as  an  individual 
unworthy  of  trust.” 

3-  Guilt  by  association,  considered  an 
evil  practice  10  years  ago,  has  become 
commonplace.  The  National  must  decide 
to  what  extent  the  national  interest  re¬ 
quires  the  Attorney  General’s  list  of  pro¬ 
scribed  organizations.  Because  of  the  list, 
"we  are  much  less  free  to  speak,  to  think, 
to  join,  to  learn,  and  to  travel  than  we 
were  10  years  ago.”  The  list  will  "operate 
as  a  blunderbuss  of  insecurity”  until  its 
meaning  is  more  clearly  defined  and  "un¬ 
til  we  flatly  refuse  to  assume  that  guilt 
flows  from  mere  membership.” 

4.  The  Constitution  denies  the  theory 
of  "corruption  by  blood”  yet  "guilt  by 
kinship”  is  being  used  to  discriminate 
against  "loyal  and  law-abiding  citizens.” 
An  Ohio  man,  with  an  admittedly  clear 
record,  was  fired  from  Federal  service  be¬ 
cause  his  parents  were  members  of  the 
International  Workers  Order.  This  man 
was  denied  a  personal  hearing  by  a  Civil 
Service  Commission  appeals  board  be¬ 
cause  the  facts  in  the  case  were  not  in 
dispute,  Cain  said.  "The  least  we  citizens 
must  demand  is  that  guilt  by  kinship  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  except  in  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases  where  a  parent  is  actually 
an  enemy  of  our  Government  and  where 
his  children  have  no  minds  of  their  own,” 
he  added. 

5.  In  the  postwar  anxiety  to  be  safe 
and  secure  "we  have  tended  to  believe  an 
accuser,  without  serious  question,  and  to 
doubt  the  sworn  word  of  the  accused.” 
The  lack  of  confrontation  and  cross-ex¬ 
amination,  Cain  said,  has  unintentionally 
permitted  undercover  agents,  paid  and 
casual  informers  to  bear  false  witness 
against  their  neighbors.  Mr.  Cain  com¬ 
plained  that  hearing  boards  can  be  re¬ 
versed  by  the  head  of  an  agency,  and  that 
agencies  are  inconsistent  in  supplying 
hearing  board  decisions  to  employes.  Of 
69  agencies,  he  said,  46  provide  decisions 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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^^Little  Caesars’^ 

"One  of  the  tragic  aftermaths  of  a  world  war  is  the  harvest 
of  little  Caesars  and  their  acts  of  aggression,”  stated  the  opening 
sentence  in  one  of  the  installments  of  former  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  Memoirs  now  appearing  serially  in  The  New  York 
Times.  While  the  school  press  of  this  country  has  not  experi¬ 
enced  a  state  of  war,  it  has  been  forced  to  the  alert  on  many 
occasions  when  aggressive  acts  tend  to  undermine  its  structure 
and  jeapordize  its  educational  standards. 

The  size  of  a  yearbook  budget  runs  all  the  way  from  a  few 
hundred  dollars  into  the  tens  of  thousands.  Regardless  of  the 
size,  every  one  of  these  dollars  has  to  be  raised  and  expended 
with  an  eye  to  a  balanced  budget.  Well  do  we  know  the  effort 
this  involves.  In  addition,  the  work  and  thought  and  planning 
that  go  into  the  making  of  the  best  book  possible  with  the 
given  funds  and  talents  available  represent  an  intangible  in¬ 
vestment  of  faith  in  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  ultimate 
product. 

The  total  price  paid  for  this  endeavor  in  nearly  10,000  schools 
is  a  juicy  morsel  for  any  business  enterprise.  It  has  not  been 
overlooked,  and  as  we  know,  it  serves  as  the  basis  for  a 
number  of  successful  and  outstanding  enterprises.  Viewing  this 
over  a  period  of  three  decades  we  have  acquired  confidence 
in  the  reputable  firms.  We  note,  too,  that  those  who  understand 
and  appreciate  what  work  with  hopeful  and  trusting  young 
people  means,  render  a  service  often  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
to  a  client.  They  operate  in  contrast  to  the  "little  Caesars”, 
johnny-come-latelies,  in  the  field,  to  whom  the  prospect  of  a 
quick  and  easy  dollar  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
time,  effon,  or  money  is  the  appealing  goal. 

We  note  with  concern  the  insistent  infiltration  of  some  of 
the  latter  category  into  school  press  associations  and  their 
meetings.  Pressures  and  veiled  threats  of  reprisals  through 
alumni  of  the  sponsoring  institutions,  business  connections, 
and  other  channels  are  exerted  to  achieve  their  objectives. 


The  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association  has  a  firn'  and 
established  policy  of  seeking  help  where  it  can  be  found  .it  its 
best,  of  immediate  disassociation  with  any  group  or  indi\idual 
that  sells  a  product  at  its  meetings,  of  inviting  as  participants 
in  its  program  only  those  upon  whom  dependence  can  be 
placed,  and  of  placing  its  confidence  in  those  who  never  forget 
that  this  is  an  educational  activity  of  youth,  by  youth,  and 
for  youth. 


A  press  association  can  be  no  stronger  than  its  members 
and  we  urge  a  careful  scrutiny  of  all  programs  to  make  sure 
they  are  led  by  those  who  make  education  their  objective  and 
service  to  the  school  publications  and  their  staffs  their  means. 
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Trying  to  pick  a  cover  for  The  School  Press  Review  is  not 
as  easy  as  it  may  seem.  With  nearly  1200  bot)ks  from  which 
to  choose  plates  for  possible  use,  the  field  would  seem  to  be 
unlimited.  This  assumption  is  incorrect.  > 

More  and  more  books  each  year  are  swinging  to  offset.  This  I 
does  not  give  us  plates  for  letterpress  use.  Even  if  The  Reiieu  f 
were  produced  by  offset,  one  could  not  be  sure  that  the  repro-  L 
duction  in  one  situation  would  be  identical  with  that  in  an-  I 
other.  And  we  are  trying  to  show  what  appears  in  a  yearbook  I 
exactly  as  it  was  shown  originally. 

With  more  than  half  the  field  eliminated  from  considera¬ 
tion,  we  turn  to  the  letterpress  group.  For  some  reason,  there  [ 
ha.s  been  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  number  of  large  divider  I 
pages  in  this  classification.  Some  of  the  plates  are  small;  others 
have  cut-outs  or  type  insertions  that  would  be  inappropriate  | 
for  a  cover;  the  rest  concentrate  largely  on  sports.  | 

We  have  nothing  against  sports  but  it  does  seem  inappro  J 
priate  to  have  divider  pages,  presumably  illustrative  of  the  i 
section  that  is  to  follow,  selected  entirely  from  the  athletic 
program.  We  can  say  that  they  are  usually  gtxxl  pictures. 
Sports  lend  themselves  to  action  shots  which  are  far  ahead  of 
the  stereotyed  poses  supposedly  typical  of  other  school  activi¬ 
ties.  There  are  a  gcxxl  many  classroom,  club,  assembly,  activi¬ 
ties  and  around-the-school  pictures  which  any  alert  photographer 
can  get  as  candid  shots.  Why  must  he  work  for  his  shots  in 
athletics  and  decide  that  the  passive  pictures  suffice  elsewhere.'' 
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Posed  pictures  lean  to  the  mechanical  for  the  most  pan.  j 
Some  character,  regardless  of  instructions,  always  peers  at  the  j 
camera  and  destroys  the  illusion  of  a  candid  job.  Professional  U 
photographers,  a  moment  before  the  picture  is  taken,  ask  the  I 
people  to  talk  to  relieve  the  strain.  This,  and  other  devices,  I 
will  help  to  improve  the  job.  j| 


During  the  past  year,  several  Review  covers  were  used  be 
cause  they  were  unposed  candid  shots.  We’d  like  to  have  mote 
of  them.  We  select  the  best  we  can  so  that  the  membership 
will  come  to  know  what  we  believe  are  the  best  pictures.  We 
feel  the  letterpress  books  need  such  pictures  if  they  are  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  offset  publications.  We’d  like  to 
ste  some  improvement  in  this  area,  not  so  much  for  our  con¬ 
venience  but  for  the  sake  of  the  books  and  their  subscribers 
It’s  a  gcxxl  yearbtx)k  project  for  1956. 
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1  Your  School  Is  News 

By  DR.  LAURENCE  R.  CAMPBELL,  Dean,  School  of  fournalism,  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee 


(Concluding  Installment) 
Matliematics  is  not  popular,  but  it  is 
essential.  After  all,  Einstein  has  no  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  mathematics.  You  use  figures 
in  trying  out  a  new  recipe,  determining 
your  income  tax,  purchasing  supplies. 
Practical  application  of  mathematics  to 
real  estate,  forestry,  farming,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  every  industry  is  unavoidable. 

Features  on  the  foregoing  subjects  may 
be  supplemented  by  straight  news  on: 

1.  Algebra. 

2.  Applied  mathematics. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

4.  Geometry. 

5.  Trigonometry. 

\\usic 

There's  no  dearth  of  news  in  the  music 
tlassr(X)ms.  Here  are  standard  topics: 

1 .  Awards. 

2.  Band — marching,  formations. 

3.  Baton  twirling. 

4.  Choral  clubs. 

5.  Concerts. 

6.  Dance  bands. 

Fund  drives. 

S.  Glee  clubs. 

9.  Minstrel  shows. 

10.  Music  appreciation. 

11.  Music  camps. 

12.  New  instruments. 

1.3.  Operetta — cast,  dates,  rehearsals. 

14.  Original  music  by  students  or  teach¬ 
ers. 

15.  Radio  programs. 

16.  Rcxitals. 

17.  Student  directing. 

IS.  Uniforms. 

Natural  Science 

Natural  science  classrooms  often  make 
news,  but  most  of  it  falls  under  one  of 
the  headings  suggested  earlier.  Each  class 
has  news.  These  topics  are  obvious: 

1  Biology. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  General  science. 

4.  Physics. 

5.  Photography. 

6.  Museum  of  science. 

Some  topics  may  relate  to  whether  the 

s<x;ial  science  course  is  in  economic,  so- 
ciology.  history,  geography,  or  similar 
courses 


Social  Science 

These  topics  are  among  those  to  keep 
in  mind: 

1.  Citizenship  projects. 

2.  Current  affairs. 

3.  Economics  study. 

4.  Forums,  debates,  discussions. 

5.  Maps  and  models. 

6.  Mock  trials,  conventions,  etc. 

7.  Polls  on  student  affairs. 

8.  Propaganda  study. 

9.  Psychology. 

10.  Stamps  and  history. 

Speech 

In  the  good  old  days  speech  instruction 
was  limited  to  elocution.  Today  the 
speech  program  encompasses  most  of  the 
training  students  receive  in  oral  commu¬ 
nication  other  than  that  in  general  Eng¬ 
lish  courses.  The  public  takes  great  in¬ 
terest  in  these  activities  in  which  curricu¬ 
lar  and  extra  curricular  phases  often  are 
correlated  carefully. 

Typical  stories  include: 

1.  Amateur  shows — radio. 

2.  Choric  speaking — rehearsals. 

3.  Corrective  speech — local  program. 

4.  Debates — subjects,  schedules,  teams. 

5.  Discussion — panel,  forum,  radio. 

6.  Oratory — is  oratory  old-fashioned. 

7.  Pantomine. 

8.  Plays — titles,  rehearsals,  casts,  dates. 

9.  Poetry — oral  communication  of  po¬ 
etry. 

10.  Puppets — making  them,  plays  for 
puppets. 

11.  Radio  and  television — educational 
use. 

12.  Recording  of  speech  work — use  of 
tape  recorder. 

1 3.  Stagecraft — educational  value. 
Student  Organizations 

Students — like  their  parents — organize 
a  club  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  In  every 
school — especially  secondary  schools — 
there  are  home  rooms,  classes,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  hobby  clubs  as  well  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  government,  service  clubs,  and  or¬ 
ganizations  that  almost  defy  classification. 

Big  organizations  usually  make  bigger 
news  than  small  organizations.  If  you 
consider  the  arithmetic  of  the  news,  you 


will  note  that  organizations  with  more 
members  often  have  more  news.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  secret  social  groups  should  not 
be  recognized  in  the  news  for  either  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  publics.  Organizations 
in  the  typical  secondary  school  may  be 
classified  thus: 

1.  Allied  Youth — local,  national  proj¬ 
ects. 

2.  Class  organizations — senior,  junior, 
sophomore,  freshman,  and,  in  some 
schools,  eighth  and  seventh  grades. 

3.  Home  rooms  or  division  rooms  or 
similar  units. 

4.  Service  clubs — Key  Club — and  other 
similar  groups. 

5.  Honor  societies  for  scholarship  or 
special  groups,  for  example.  Quill 
and  Scroll,  National  Honor  Society. 

6.  Occupational  groups — Future  Farm¬ 
ers,  Future  Homemakers,  Future 
Teachers. 

7.  Hobby  clubs — stamps,  photography, 
hiking. 

8.  Girls’  organizations — G.A.A.  and 
others. 

9.  Boys’  organizations — block  letter,  for 
example. 

10.  Miscellaneous:  Junior  Red  Cross, 
ROTC,  military. 

Typical  news  stories  of  organizations 
concern: 

1.  Activities — planning,  short  range, 
long  range. 

2.  Appointments  to  committees — mem¬ 
bers,  experience. 

3.  Committee  activities — plans,  meet¬ 
ings. 

4.  Meetings — business,  social,  program. 

5.  Members — selection  of,  active,  hon¬ 
orary,  qualification. 

6.  Officers  or  delegates — election  and 
nomination  of,  duties. 

7.  Organization  projects  and  cam¬ 
paigns — purpose,  methods. 

8.  Recognition  receive  d — trophies, 
awards. 

Student  Publications 

Among  the  most  important  school  ac¬ 
tivities  are  the  student  publications  and 
related  journalistic  services.  On  the  one 
hand,  students  in  these  activities  may  be 
so  busy  that  they  never  call  attention  to 
the  indispensable  service  they  perform. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  become  so 
enthusiastic  that  they  over-publicize  them¬ 
selves. 

The  school  press  encompasses  the  news¬ 
paper,  yearbook,  handbook,  directory, 
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magazines,  and  other  printed  media.  It 
includes  also  news  bureaus  which  serve 
local  newspapers  or  radio  stations.  It  also 
includes  Quill  and  Scroll,  the  Press  Qub, 
and  special  units  which  supplement  major 
news  services. 

Typical  news  stories  about  the  school 
press  include: 

1.  Appointment  or  election  of  key  edi¬ 
tors  and  managers  of  any  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  publications. 

2.  Awards  to  students  for  work  in  stu¬ 
dent  publications. 

5.  Contests — literary,  photographic,  etc. 
— sponsored  by  publications. 

4.  Conventions  attended — state  or  oth¬ 
er  school  press  groups. 

5.  Date  of  publication  of  yearbook,  di¬ 
rectory,  handbook,  magazine,  and 
special  editions  of  newspaper. 

6.  Editorial  campaigns — announce¬ 
ments,  evaluations. 

7.  Meetings  of  publication  staffs  and 
Quill  and  Scroll  Society — social, 
business,  program. 

8.  Planning  activities  and  special  proj- 
eas  or  campaigns. 

9.  Ratings  in  Quill  and  Scroll  Critical 
Service  or  national  or  state  critical 
services  and  contests. 

School  Life 

School  life  encompasses  student  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  not  covered  in  the  other 
extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  important 
that  the  social  whirligig  be  given  only  the 
attention  it  deserves.  It  is  easy  to  give  the 
impression  that  a  school  has  more  time 
for  frivolity  than  for  education. 

Standards  topics  include: 

1.  Assemblies — ^general  meetings,  con¬ 
vocations,  class  nights,  commence¬ 
ments. 

2.  Dances  and  parties — school-wide, 
class,  club. 

3.  Debates — inter-school,  intra-school. 

4.  Dormitories — in  boarding  schools. 

5.  Dramatics — school-wide,  class  proj¬ 
ects. 

6.  Honor  rolls — leading  class,  girls  ver¬ 
sus  boys. 

7.  Music — concerts,  operettas. 

8.  Personals — individual  achievements. 

9.  Rallies — plans,  cheerleaders. 

10.  Social  aaivities — parties,  picnics, 
teas. 

Sports 

The  sports  program  is  important — 
though  seldom  is  as  important  as  you 
may  think.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  not 
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to  over-stress  athletic  triumphs  or  to  glo¬ 
rify  the  original  heroes.  Instead  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  a  fair,  accurate,  objective 
and  balanced  program  of  sports  report¬ 
ing  be  provided. 

For  detailed  consideration  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  you  should  consult  How  to  Cover, 
Write  and  Edit  Sports  by  Harry  E.  Heath 
and  Lou  Gelfand.  "Sports  values  are  not 
constant,”  says  the  authors,  but  depend  on 
how  many  persons  are  involved,  interested 
or  affected,  and  how  much  property  is  in¬ 
volved. 

Actually  sports  stories — like  other  news 
stories — should  be  accurate  and  objective, 
concise  and  readable.  Usually  these  stories 
have  more  color  and  drama  than  much  of 
the  routine  school  news.  At  the  same 
time,  sports  readers  or  listeners  are  quick 
to  catch  any  inaccuracy. 

Amateur  journalists  sometimes  dwell 
wholly  on  what’s  happened.  Actually,  the 
public  may  be  interested  in  advances  more 
than  follow-ups. 

Sports  features  for  the  most  part  are 
similar  to  other  features.  The  who,  what, 
why,  how,  and  where,  and  when  classifi¬ 
cations  previously  noted  may  be  adapted 
to  sports.  Thus,  in  sports,  there  may  be 
historical,  how-to-do-it,  personality,  inter¬ 
view,  symposium,  personal  experience, 
oddity,  and  other  features. 

Stories  may  grow  out  of  any  of  the 
major  or  minor  sports — football,  basket¬ 
ball,  baseball,  track,  tennis,  bowling, 
hockey,  fencing,  swimming,  dancing, 
corrective  work,  and  so  on.  The  G.A.A. 
and  boys’  block  letter  societies  have  news 
as  do  other  school  organizations. 

Advance  stories — stories  on  coming 
events — may  play  up  such  details  as  these: 

1.  Comparative  scoring  records  and  re¬ 
lated  facts. 

2.  Coaches’  statements,  forecasts,  an¬ 
nouncements. 

3.  Condition  of  players  —  injuries, 
morale. 

4.  Individual  angles — development  of 
players. 

5.  Public  interest — ticket  sales,  pre¬ 
game  activities,  probable  size  of 
crowd. 

6.  Starting  lineups — weight,  experi¬ 
ence,  past  records. 

7.  Systems  of  play — T  formation. 

8.  Traditions  and  trophies — when  and 
how  won. 

9.  Weather  reports — probable  results. 
Follow-up  stories  may  stress  such  points 


as  these:  I 

1.  Dressing  room  story — immedi.tte  re-  I 

action.  i 

2.  Individual  honors — both  school  and 

opponents.  tl 

3.  Play-by-play — chronological  account. 

4.  Side  features — crowd,  band,  between  7 

halves,  demonstration.  |  j 

5.  Significance  of  outcome  —  league  | 
standing. 

6.  Statistics — box  score,  average.s. 

7.  Weather — to  what  extent  a  factor. 

8.  Winning  play — how  to  set  up,  who 
made  it. 

Sports  stories  also  may  deal  with 

1.  Alumni — achievements  in  college. 

2.  Awards  and  honors  for  athletes. 

3.  Bus  driver’s  impressions. 

4.  Calling  out  squad. 

5.  Equipment  and  apparatus. 

6.  First  aid. 

7.  Food  consumed  at  games. 

8.  Gate  receipts. 

9.  Homecoming. 

10.  League  standings. 

1 1 .  Managers  and  mascots. 

12.  Medical  supplies  used. 

13.  Nicknames  of  teams  and  players. 

14.  Play  days. 

15.  Physical  examinations. 

1 6.  Posture  study. 

17.  Rules — changes,  explanations. 

1 8.  Schedules. 

1 9.  Squad — veterans,  newcomers. 

20.  Try-outs — spring  practice. 

21.  Uniforms — cost,  cleaning. 

Your  school  has  a  future — and  that  fu¬ 
ture  depends  on  you.  Fortunately  it  does 
not  depend  wholly  upon  you;  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  recognize  your  vital  role  as 
a  news-giver,  a  news-getter,  and  news  con¬ 
sumer.  Accordingly  you  will  see  the  need 
for  regular  systematic,  and  accurate  news  f 
of  your  sch(X)l.  I 


How  much  should  you  do?  Ask  your-  j 
self  this  question:  how  well  will  the  news  f 
of  the  school  be  told  if  all  concerned  , 
follow  my  example  in  giving  and  getting 
news?  Certainly  you  can  ask  no  one  to  t 
do  more  than  you  are  doing — especially  r 
if  you  are  doing  your  share.  | 

Your  sch(X)l  is  a  citadel  of  Ameria's 
free  society.  It  is  a  stronghold  of  demo-  [ 
cratic  ideals.  It  can  be  as  strong  or  as  [ 
weak  as  you  want  it  to  be.  Telling  the  * 
story  of  education  at  work — the  news  ol 
your  sch(X)l — is  one  way  in  which  you  can  | 
do  your  part  to  safeguard  your  school  fof  | 
today — and  for  tomorrow. 
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Into  the  friendliness  of  summer. 


?oetry  of  the  Month  .  .  . 


We  are  indebted  to  the  staff  and  Adviser  of  the  Clipper, 
the  magazine  of  the  John  Adams  High  School,  Ozone  Park, 
N.Y.,  for  the  selections  of  poetry  appearing  on  this  page. 

THE  SEA 
THE  HAWK 
Deep 
fall  the 
rushing  fltxxl 
of  white  water  .  .  . 
from  a  high  crag  flies 
a  wild  hawk  .  .  .  dancing  in 
the  blue,  floating,  soaring  high  .  .  . 

...  a  shot  rings  out  .  .  .  deep  falls  the  hawk  .  .  . 

Bagpipes  in  the  falls  sound  a  dirge 

»)f  mourning  ...  a  brown  feather 

floating  on  a  rough  white 

cataract  ...  a  spot 


of  fading  blotxl 


on  a  stone  .  .  . 


The  Clipper 

John  Adams  High  School 
Ozone  Park,  N.Y. 


MEMORIES 

Memories  flit  by  to  haunt  the  world. 
They  come  like  ghosts 
By  ones. 


Cold  words, 

Cursed  deeds, 
false  hopes — 

O’ershadowing  all  with  lurking  gloom 
From  the  graveyard  of  things  long  done, 
they  meet 
and  sadden 

and  leave  with  forebodings 
of  things  to  come. 

Memories  surge  up  to  gladden  Man, 

These  savored  thoughts  of  past  success — 
good  friends, 
kind  thoughts — 

warm  the  heart  and  ease  the  pain. 

Like  beams  of  sun, 

they  pierce  the  clouds 
and  light  the  way. 

Oh,  that  we  could  take  the  wheat  and  leave  the 
the  chaff; 

(^ould  take  the  light  and  leave  the  dark. 

Latin  School  Register 
Boston,  Mass.,  Latin  School 


SPRING 

Like  the  softness  of  a  love  song 
Spring  floats  along  the  meadow. 
Swiftly  it  comes. 

Only  to  slip  away 


Repainting  her  skies  of  somber  grey. 
Spring  once  more  tints  them  an 
Effervescent  blue. 

As  warm  breezes  dance  through 
The  uplifted  arms 
Of  the  waiting  trees. 


Loveliness  awakening  in  the  form 
Of  a  flower. 

Life  born  from  a  seed. 

Oh,  to  breathe  the  freshness 
Of  the  air. 

To  sit  beside  a  brook  on  a 
Smooth,  white  stone. 

To  become  alive. 


i 


This  is  Spring! 


Jeffersonian 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


/MOON 

A  light’s  reflection  halted  by  silent  craters 
Alone  as  "Hermits  Inn” 

Betrayed  by  crusty  streams 
Betrayed  by  eagerness  for  life. 


Moon  has  beauty  for  dreamers. 

Bareness  to  conquerors — 

Her  silence  remains  till  conquest. 

Till  no  longer  loneliness 
Aside  her  rough-hewn  body. 

Humbly  I  look  aloft 

And  see  a  body  unchanged  throughout  the  years. 


Moon!  oh  Moon!  The  first  to  be  conquered. 
In  dreams  and  realities  of  I. 

I’ve  watched  you  many  a  night 
And  wonder  at  the  silence 
As  you  peer  through  darkness. 


1  have  and  you  have  seen  light  and  dark. 
Felt  heat  and  cold. 

From  this  suffering. 

We  wish  life  would  walk  our  path. 


For  moon  has  a  purpose  to  be. 

She  was  made  to  be  explored. 

She  was  made  to  live  with  sun  and  stars. 

In  time  of  conquest  she  will  have  ships  nested  on  her 
cleared  body 

For  then  there  will  be  little  time  to  watch  the  heavens 
around. 

So  as  the  end  draws  near 
I  hear  you  squirm 

For  I  know  not  when  you  shall  feel  freedom 
That  all  have  longed. 

Recorder 

Boys  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


^ovemh  r,  1955 
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Features  of  the  Month  .  .  . 


The  features  were  selected  for  this 
issue  by  the  staff  of  the  Lions’  Roar,  the 
newspaper  of  Baker  High  School,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Georgia,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Althea  R.  Carr,  the  Adviser. 

BORED  OF  EDUCATION 

Great  big  Joey  Deadbeat, 

When  he  was  in  his  teens; 

Dressed  so  very  sloppy 

In  his  oldest  shirt  and  jeans. 

He  knew  he  had  to  go  to  school, 

But  school  was  just  a  bore. 

And  he  was  often  heard  to  say, 

"Just  tell  me  what  it’s  for.” 

He  never  did  his  homework. 

Said  not  a  word  in  class. 

In  fact  in  all  his  subjects. 

Just  seldom  did  he  pass. 

He  always  said  he  hated  school, 

He  couldn’t  wait  to  leave. 

But  little  did  he  realize. 

In  later  years,  he’d  grieve. 

For,  no  one  would  employ  him. 

And  everywhere  he  went, 

The  impression  that  he  made. 

Was  not  the  one  he  meant. 

He  finally  got  a  job, 

But  never  found  a  wife. 

And  if  you  really  want  to  know. 

He’s  dug  ditches  all  his  life. 

He  died  so  poor  and  lonely. 

I’ll  give  you  all  a  clue. 

Make  sure  the  path  that  Joey  took, 

Is  not  the  road  for  you. 

Chieftain 

Seu  anhaka  High  School 

Floral  Park.  N.Y. 

■r  -f  -f 

DAVY  CROCKETT  IV  IS 
HOPALONG  CHARACTER 

"Davy,  Davy  Crockett,  king  of  the  wild 
frontier.”  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  refrain  from  this  popular  song.  How 
would  it  affect  us  if  we  were  Davy? 

The  Davy  Crockett  of  yesteryear  may 
have  been  "king  of  the  wild  frontier”, 
but  his  great-great-great  grandson,  Davy 
Crockett  IV,  age  four,^  is  a  follower  of 
Hopalong  Cassidy.  The  original  Davy 
Crockett  wore  a  coonskin  cap  and  carried 
a  long  rifle,  while  Davy  IV  wears  a  stand¬ 
ard  black  Hopalong  hat  and  totes  a  six- 
shooter. 


Davy  IV’s  dad,  Davy  III  is  an  architect. 
He  says  that  his  friends  don’t  rib  him 
about  the  recent  Davy  Crockett  fuss.  It 
seems  that  he  isn’t  the  type  of  man  you 
bother  with  a  matter  like  that. 

Mrs.  Crockett  said  that  little  Davy  has 
taken  the  excitement  calmly.  Only  once 
did  he  get  excited.  Davy  was  listening 
to  the  radio  when  he  heard  the  ’’Ballad 
of  Davy  Crockett.”  He  leaped  up  and 
yelled,  "Mama,  Mama,  come  quick! 
They’re  singing  about  me.” 

Shelby  Foote,  a  novelist  of  Memphis, 
says  Davy  once  threw  the  biggest  whiskey 
party  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  'This  affair  was  a  thank  you  for 
the  citizens  of  Memphis  who  had  saved 
Davy’s  life. 

Years  before  this  party,  a  flatboat  on 
which  Davy  was  traveling  sank  near  the 
Mississippi  River  bluffs.  Men  from  Mem¬ 
phis  rescued  Davy,  gave  him  new  clothes, 
and  sent  him  on  his  way. 

To  repay  them  for  this  deed,  when 
Davy  headed  for  the  Alamo  in  1834,  he 
stopped  long  enough  to  have  the  party. 
The  drink  came  in  barrels  and  the  guests 
drank  it  with  ladles. 

Professor  J.  L.  Highsaw,  a  Memphis 
school  principal,  doubts  the  line  which 
says:  "Killed  himself  a  b’ar  when  he  was 
only  three.” 

’’Not  unless  his  father  held  the  gun 
to  his  shoulder  for  him,”  states  the  expert 
on  the  woodsman’s  life.  ”He  really  did 
kill  105  bears  in  one  year.” 

Other  than  that  the  Professor  says  the 
ballad  is  quite  true.  He  says  "It’s  a  good 
thing  for  people  to  sing.  It  makes  them 
happy,  and  makes  them  love  their  coun¬ 
try'  more.”  Adapted  from  The  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Neshota  News 
Washington  High  School 
Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

i  i  i 

GIRLS  GIVE  OPINIONS 
ON  TEEN  PROBLEMS 

How  old  do  you  think  a  girl  should 
be  to  wear  a  strapless  evening  gown  or 
to  say  out  after  midnight?  These  are  just 
two  of  the  many  questions  asked  of 
Freshmen,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior 
girls  in  a  recent  information  poll  taken 
by  the  Chieftain. 

In  answer  to  the  question  about  the 
strapless  evening  gown  problem,  most 


girls  thought  they  should  be  able  to  start 
wearing  them  at  the  age  of  sixteen  if  they 


have  the  proper  figure  and  look  well  in 
this  style.  All  girls  answering  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  thought  that  in  order  to  stay 
out  after  midnight  a  girl  should  be  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen.  This  answer  also 
had  qualifying  statements  that  suggested 


consideration  should  be  given  to  where  j  ^ 
you’re  going  and  who  you  are  going  with. 
Younger  girls,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vast  !  *' 

majority,  should  be  allowed  to  stay  out  I  ® 
late  on  a  special  occasion.  (Late  consid-  I 
ered  as  being  after  midnight.)  * 

A  very  controversial  question  was  j 
"How  old  do  you  think  a  girl  should  be  I  ® 
to  come  home  alone  from  a  social  affair?”  i  ' 
"Never,”  was  the  response  of  all  Sopho-  ,  ^ 

more  girls  interviewed.  Answers  from  the  '  V 
other  classes  varied  from  sixteen  to 


eighteen  years  old.  There  was  agreement, 
however,  that  whenever  possible  a  girl 
should  make  arrangements  for  an  escort. 

On  the  question  of  marriage,  all  groups 
thought  that  the  early  twenties  was  a  good 
age  but  again  they  felt  that  it  depended 
on  the  girl. 

On  the  question  of  dating,  the  aserage 
age  for  "crowd”  dating  was  considered  to 
be  from  thirteen  to  fourteen.  A  few  souls 
thought  "crowd”  dating  could  begin  at 
twelve  or  younger.  All  thought  "two¬ 
some”  dating  should  start  at  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen. 

One  question  on  which  there  was  com¬ 
plete  agreement  and  much  comment  was 
on  the  wearing  of  makeup.  Members  of 
all  classes  agreed  that  18  was  the  ideal 
age  to  start  to  use  eye  and  heavy  face 
makeup.  Girls  in  high  school  should  keep 
their  natural  complexion  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Makeup  should  be  used  only  to  hi- 
light  natural  beauty,  not  to  hide  it.  While 
in  school,  girls  should  use  only  lipstick 
and  jxjwder. 

For  chcx)sing  her  own  clothes,  the 
Freshmen  and  Sophomore  girls  thought 
thirteen  an  ideal  age  to  start  this  big  task. 
They  felt  that  at  this  age  a  girl  has  a 
mind  of  her  own  and  can  be  trustt-d  to 
make  wise  decisions,  but  mother’s  opinion 
was  also  stressed.  Upperclassmen  thought 
fifteen  was  the  best  age  and  they  did  not 
mention  mother’s  help. 

Wonder  if  years  from  now,  America’s 
future  mothers  will  remember  the  answers 
they  gave  to  these  questions  way  back 


when  they  were  in  SHS? 


Chieftain 

Seuanhaka  High  School 
Floral  Park.  N.Y. 
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Awards  Make  to  1,166  Yearbooks  in  Critique-Contest 


I 


A  TOTAL  of  1166  Yearbooks  en¬ 
tered  the  21st  Annual  Critique 
and  Contest  of  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  AsstKiation.  They  came 
from  46  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  Canada,  the  Philippines,  Nether¬ 
lands  W'est  Indies,  and  Japan.  The  figure 
is  of  the  date  this  list  went  to  press.  An 
occasional  late  arrival  will  bring  a  higher 
total  before  the  last  one  has  been  read 
and  rated. 

When  The  Review  went  to  press  a  year 
ago,  the  total  given  was  1 1 35  but  by  the 
time  the  last  b(X)k  was  in,  it  reached  1151. 
The  same  pattern  is  being  followed  this 
year  so  the  final  figure  will  be  a  bit 
higher.  No  entries  were  received  from 
Idaho  or  Wyoming  and  none  came  from 
Alaska.  Aruba  and  Japan  are  newcomers 
to  the  field. 

As  of  July  1,  the  deadline,  76  per  cent 
of  the  books  were  on  the  shelves.  This 
compared  with  77  per  cent  in  1954.  De¬ 
lays  in  deliveries  and  other  causes  held 
up  the  remaining  b(X)ks  a  few  days  but, 
in  general,  there  was  a  larger  observance 
of  the  deadline  than  in  many  previous 
years. 

The  list  given  below  does  not  include 
those  lxx)ks  whose  Advisers  requested 
that  the  ratings  be  not  published. 

The  list  follows: — 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 
2501  or  More  Pupils 
Medmiiat  Ratinir 

MAROON  AND  WHITE,  Austin  HikH.  Chicago. 
III. 

ECHOES,  New  Trier  Twji.  High,  Winnetka,  Ill. 
KOALA.  Polytechnic  High,  Riverside,  Calit. 
CANNON,  Arsenal  Tech  High,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
ANNUAL,  Western  Hills  High,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
TOTEM.  Sewanhaka  High,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 

First  Place  Rating 
MIAHI,  Miami  Sr.  High.  Miami,  Fla. 

,  PREP,  Lane  Tech  High,  Chicago,  III, 

’  CONTINENTAL,  George  Washington  High,  Ixst 
Angeles,  Calif. 

MOHIAN.  Murphy  High.  Mobile,  Alabama 
THORTONITE,  Thorton  Twp.  High,  Harvey,  Ill. 
TOM  TOM.  Central  High,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
COMUS.  Allentown  High,  Allent<»wn,  Penna. 
MORTONIAN,  Morton  High,  Cicero.  III. 
CRIMSON  AND  GRAY.  Van  Nuys  High.  Van 
Nuys,  Calif 

COURIER,  p'enger  High.  Chicago.  III. 
SCHURZONE.  Schurr.  High,  Chicago,  HI. 
CAMPANILE.  Wilson  High.  I,ong  Beach.  Calif. 
„  Second  Place  Rating 

TABULA.  Oak  Park-River  Forest  High.  Oak 
Park.  III. 

SPOTLIGHT.  Richmun  High.  New  York,  N.Y. 
HOOFBE.ATS.  North  Phoenix  High.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
.\GRAR1.\N,  Hayward  High.  Hayward,  Calif. 

Third  Place  Rating 

playbill.  Jamaica  High.  Jamaica.  L.I.,  N.Y. 
tower.  Fort  Hamilton  High.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
i  castellan.  Cooley  High.  Detroit.  Mich. 

EL  CAMINO.  North  Hollyw<KHl  High,  North  Hol- 
lywoo<l  Calif. 

1501-25«0  Pupils 
Medalist  Rating 

LA  RE'I  I-MA.  Brackenridge  High,  San  Antonio, 

(Texas 

pendulum.  Central  High.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
hAGLE  Lindblum  High,  Chicago,  Ill. 

OAK.  Ui'i.er  Darby  Sr.  High.  Upper  Darby,  Penna. 
MONTB  r'.LLO,  Jeffers<»n  High.  Richmond,  Va. 


First  Place  Rating 
CREST,  Glass  High,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

COLONIAL.  Hempstead  High,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 
SEQUOYAH.  Fair  Park  High,  Shreveport.  La. 
MISKODEED,  Mishawaka  High,  Mishawaka.  Ind. 
ORATOR,  Grady  High.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

OLD  HICKORY,  Jackson  High.  Miami,  Fla. 

POT  O’  GOLD.  DeVilbiss  High,  Toledo,  Ohio 
ROUND  UP.  ^uthwest  High,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
NESIKA,  Everett  High,  Everett,  Wash. 
CENTRIPETAL.  Central  Catholic  High,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

PIRATES’  LOG.  Highline  High.  Seattle,  Wash. 
MEDLEY,  Danville  High.  Danville,  III. 
TAMARACK,  North  Central  High.  Spokane,  Wash. 
VOLSUNG,  Downey  Sr.  High.  Downey,  Calif. 
SIERRAN,  East  Bakersfield  High,  Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

LA  MEMOIRE,  Williamsport  High,  Williamsport. 
Penna. 

NAUTILUS,  Santa  Monica  High.  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. 

TRAIL’S  END.  El  Monto  High.  El  Monto,  Calif. 
ROUND-UP,  Roosevelt  High.  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Second  Place  Rating 


CHIPS.  Community  High,  Blue  Island.  III. 
CYNOSURE,  Linden  High.  Linden.  N.J. 
NE^CA-HI.  New  Castle  High.  Newcastle.  Penna. 
PANTHER,  Paschal  High.  E'ort  Worth,  Texas 
DELPHIAN,  Paxon  High.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
GALLEON,  Newport  Harbor  Union  High,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

BEACON,  Edison  High.  Miami,  Fla. 

ACCOLADE.  Lynwo<^  High.  Lynwood,  Calif. 
MISSION,  Mission  High,  San  F'rancisco.  Calif. 
FREMONTIAN.  Fremont  High.  Los  Angeles. 
Cailf. 

LIBER  AC’rORUM.  Boston  Latin  School.  Boston. 
Mass. 

CADUCEUS,  H.  S.  of  Commerce.  Worcester. 
Mass. 

Third  Place  Rating 

ORIOLE.  Bushwick  High.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
TOWER.  Wichita  High,  Wichita.  Kansas 


901-1500  Pupils 


Medalist  Rating 

DOE-WAH-JACK.  Williams  High.  Burlington. 
N.C. 

OLYMPIAN,  Marietta  High.  Marietta.  Ga. 
BARKEIR,  Bradford  Sr.  High,  Bradford.  Penna. 
CAVALIER,  Washington  High,  Danville.  Va. 
TOTEM,  South  Side  High.  F'ort  Wayne,  Ind. 
MAROON,  Elgin  High,  Elgin,  111. 

ODASAGIAH.  Eilgewater  High.  Orlando.  Fla. 
DEL-ANO.  Delano  Jt.  Union  High,  Delano,  Calif. 
GRANITIAN.  Granite  High,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
CINEMA.  LakewtKxl  High.  Lakew<K)d,  Ohio 
BOONE  LKGE:ND.  Bisjne  High.  Orlando.  Fla. 
liATROBEAN.  Latrobe  High,  Latrobe,  Penna. 
HI-LIE'E.  Ashland  High.  Ashland,  Ky. 


First  Place  Rating 

KKIU  AND  GREEN,  Jamestown  High,  James¬ 
town,  N.Y. 

CAULDRON,  Union  High,  Huntington  Beach. 
Calif. 

BLACK  AND  GOLD,  San  Pedro  High,  San  Pedro. 
Calif. 

ORACLE.  Sexton  High.  Lansing.  Mich. 
NAUTILUS.  Greenville  High,  Greenville.  S.C. 
ANTHONIAN,  St.  Anthony  High.  Ixmg  Beach. 
Calif. 

BLUE  DEVIL,  Dreher  High,  Columbia,  S.C. 
GRAYSTONES.  Haverford  Twp.  High,  Haver- 
town,  Penna. 

ARGONAUT.  New  Dorp  High,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
ENCHIRIDION,  Isjwer  Merion  Sr.  High,  Ardmore, 
Penna. 

ANGELICUS.  Dominican  Com.  High,  Jamaica. 
N.Y. 

KEYHOLE.  Ben  Davis  High.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
CRIMSON  AND  GOLD,  Cfdton  High.  Colton. 
Calif. 

BELLEVINOIS.  Belleville  Twp.  High.  Belleville. 
Ill. 

CLAIR'. ONIAN.  Clairton  High,  Clairton.  Penna. 
ELLWOODIAN,  Lincoln  High,  EllwfM)d.  City. 
Penna. 

ACORN,  Jefferson  Sr.  High,  Roanoke.  Va. 
GOLDEN  ROD,  Quincy  High,  Quincy,  Mass. 
SYLVANIAN.  Penn  High,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Second  Place  Ratings 
SHIFILD,  Harper  High,  Chicago,  III. 

'TORCH.  Elmira  Free  Academy,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
BLUE  AND  GOLD.  Machine-Metal  Trades  Schixd. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

SENECA.  Penn  High  (Alleghany I,  Verona.  Penna. 
LAWRENCIAN.  Lawrence  High,  Lawrence,  N.Y. 
ROARER,  Ouachita  Pariah  High,  Monroe.  La. 
CRITERION.  Central  High.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
MILESTONE.  Philadelphia  High  for  Girls.  Phila.. 
Penna. 

WEST  Hl-WAY.  West  High.  Green  Bay.  Wise. 
INDECATUR.  Decatur  High,  Decatur.  Ga. 
SHIELD,  Haddonfield  Mem.  High.  Haddonfield. 
N.J. 

TREASURE  CHEST,  Mepham  High,  Bellmore. 
N.Y. 

ZENI'TH,  Central  High.  Duluth.  Minn. 

DIAL.  ^lUth  Park  High,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


CATONIAN.  Catonsville  Sr.  High.  Catonsville, 
Md. 

KELVYNIAN,  Keivyn  Park  High,  Chicago.  Ill. 
CAULDRON,  Downers  Grove  High,  Downers 
Grove,  III. 

ALMANAC.  Benjamin  Franklin  High,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cailf. 

PARROT,  Polytechnic  High,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
ANNUAL,  Wilkinsburg  High.  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
SHUKSAN,  Bellingham  High,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Third  Place  Rating 

YEARBOOK,  Weymouth  High,  E.  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

GRADUATE.  Newburgh  Free  Acad.,  Newburgh, 

JOURNAL,  Taunton  High.  Taunton,  Mass. 
<01-900  Pupils 
Medalist  Rating 

DRAGON,  Warren  High,  Warren,  Penna. 

BLUE  AND  WHITE,  Classical  High,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

ORACLE,  Edward  Little  High,  Auburn.  Me. 

First  Place  Rating 

SPECTATOR,  Civic  Mem.  High.  Bethalto,  III. 
KEWANITE,  Kewanee  High,  Kewanee,  111. 
POWDER  HORN,  Clark  High,  Hammond,  Ind. 
RED  BIRD,  Frankfort  Com.  High.  West 
Frankfort,  III. 

BLUE  AND  GOLD,  Derry  Twp.  High,  Derry, 
Penna. 

HORNET.  Aiken  High,  Aiken,  S.C. 

LOCK,  Lockport  Twp.  High,  L^kport,  Ill. 
BEARFAX,  Bear  River  High,  Tremonton,  Utah. 
JOLLY  ROGER,  Paramount  Sr.  High,  Para¬ 
mount,  Calif. 

HILLSBURRO,  Hillsboro  High,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
OWL,  Paris  High,  Paris,  Tex. 

MAPLE  LEAF.  Hornell  High,  Hornell.  N.Y. 
SAYVILLE  SENIOR.  Sayville  High,  Sayville,  N.Y. 
KI,A-TA-WA,  Snohomish  High,  Snohomish,  Wash. 
TIOT,  Norwood  Sr,  High,  Norwf>od.  Mass. 
WES'TWARD  HO,  West  Sr.  High,  Madison,  Wise. 
TROIAD,  Pottstown  High,  Pottstown,  Penna. 
ECHO.  Sanger  Union  High,  Sanger.  Calif. 
TECHOES,  Technical  High,  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 
MAHISCAN,  Mamaroneck  High,  Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. 

PEGASUS,  Bass  High,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CADUCEUS.  High  School  of  Com.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Second  Place  Rating 

ECHO.  Brookfield  High,  Briwkfield.  Ohio 
GARGOYLE.  Dothan  High,  Dothan.  Ala. 

TUM  TUM,  Port  Angeles  Sr.  High,  Port  An¬ 
geles.  Wash. 

ZF:NITH,  Weehawken  High.  Weehawken.  N.J. 
WILEYAN.  Wiley  High.  "Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
ADVOCATE,  Needham  High,  Needham  Heights. 
Mass. 

ORACLE,  Bangor  Sr.  High,  Bangor,  Me. 
DUQUESNE  ECHO,  Duquesne  High,  Duquesne, 
Penna. 

OLMOS.  Alamos  High,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
COLUMBIAN.  Columbia  High.  Columbia,  S.C. 
301-<00  Pupils 
Medalist  Rating 

BERVALON.  Berlin  Brothers  Valley  Jt.  High. 
Berlin,  Penna. 

TA’TTI.ER.  Emmaus  High,  Emmaus,  Penna. 
COMET,  Nazareth  Area  Sr.  High.  Nazareth. 
Pa. 

First  Place  Rating 

REFLECTOR,  Auatintown-Fitch  High.  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio 

LOG,  Cadillac  Sr.  High,  Cadillac,  Mich. 
WOODCOHI.  Woodstock  Com.  High.  Woodstock, 
III. 

BLACK  AND  GOLD,  Fremont  High,  Fremont, 
Neb. 

ARDANTE,  Ashland  High.  Ashland.  Penna. 
CRITERION.  Statesboro  High.  Statesboro.  Ga. 
SANDSPURS.  North  Augusta  Sr.  High,  North 
Augusta.  S.C. 

SAGHALIE,  Reed  High,  Shelton.  Wash. 

PIRATE  LOG,  Spring  City  High,  Spring  City. 
Penna. 

ROXIAN,  McKees  Rocks  High.  McKees  Rocks. 
Penna. 

CRESCENT,  Minerva  High,  Minerva,  Ohio 
EAGLE.  Kennett  High.  Conway,  N.H. 

TORCH,  St.  John’s  High,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Canada 

AQUILO,  North  East  High.  North  East.  Penna. 
NORTHERN  LIGHT.  North  Attleboro  High. 
North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

REAR.  Boyertown  Area  High,  Boyertown.  Penna. 
SECOMA.  Federal  Way  Higu,  Redondo.  Wash. 
RECORD.  Wheeling  High.  Wheeling.  W.Va. 

Second  Place  Rating 

F:LECTRA.  Allegheny  Valley  Jt.  Schools.  Spring- 
dale.  Pa. 

REFLECTOR,  Lee’s  Summit  Sr.  High,  I.,ee’B 
Summit,  Mo. 

ZEPHYRUS,  Astoria  High,  Astoria.  Ore. 
MANITOU  RIPPI.ES.  Rochester  High,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Ind. 

TOWER,  Manhasset  High,  Manhasset.  N.Y. 
NAUTILUS.  Waterville  Sr.  High.  Waterville, 
Maine 


Nine 


DIAL,  Carbondale  Com.  Higrh,  Carbondale,  III. 
EL  VAQUERO,  Livermore  Jt.  Union  SchiMd. 
Livermore,  Calif. 

LYRE.  Lawrence  HiRh.  Fairfield,  Maine 
STORIED  WINDOWS,  Westminster  Schools.  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

KLAHIAM,  EllensburR  HiRh,  EllensburR,  Wash. 
LANTERN,  Hutchison  School.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
TIGER  TALES,  Northport  HiRh,  Northport.  N.Y. 
ARCHIVES.  Everett  HiRh,  LansinR.  Mich. 
WALUM  OLUM,  Upper  Perkiomen  Jt.  HiRh. 

Blast  Greenville,  Penna. 

SEQUIN,  NewinRton  HiRh,  NewinRton,  Conn. 

Third  Place  Ratine 
TECH.  West  HiRh,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

ATHENIAN,  Sherman  HiRh.  Sherman.  Texas 
SM  or  Less  Pupils 
Medalist  Ratine 

LODIAN  LIGHT.  Lodi  Acad.,  Lodi.  Calif. 
BANNER,  Livermore  B'alls  Hieh,  Livermore  Falls, 
Maine 

PAULETTE,  St.  Paul’s  Hieh,  St.  Petersbure,  Fla. 
JAYONIAN,  Franklin  EUst  Taylor  Jt.  School.  East 
Conemaueh,  Penna. 

PENNANT.  Penn-Bernville  Hieh.  Bernville, 
Penna. 

First  Place  Ratine 

AVALON  ANNUAL.  Avalon  Hieh,  Avalon. 
PittsburRh,  Penna. 

MARIAN  ECHOES,  St.  Mary’s  Inst.,  Amsterdam, 
N.Y. 

CONGREISSIONAL,  Capitol  PaRe  School,  Wash- 
ineton,  D.C. 

WICKIUP.  Litchfield  HiRh.  Litchfield  Park.  Ari*. 
MOUNTAINEER,  Jr.-Sr.  HiRh.  South  Williams, 
port,  Penna. 

Second  Place  Ratine 

TANAWAN,  Paradise  HiRh.  Paradise.  Penna. 
CREST  AND  SHIELD.  Van  Rensselaer  Hieh. 
Rensselaer,  N.Y. 

LION.  WilliamsburR  HiRh.  Andrews,  S.C. 

DIAL,  Central  School,  New  Rockford,  N.D. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 

Medalist  Ratine 

NOKHISCOPE,  North  HuntinRton  Hieh.  Irwin. 
Penna. 

LAHIAN,  Lansdowne-Aldan  Jr.-Sr.  HiRh,  Lans- 
downe,  Penna. 

AMPTENNIAN,  Northampton  Area  Jt.  HiRh. 
Northampton,  Penna. 

CARILLON,  Irwin-North  Irwin  Jt.  HiRh.  Irwin. 
Penna. 

SUMMA,  Acad,  of  Our  Lady  SpaldinR  Inst.. 
Peoria,  Ul. 

RAMBLER.  St.  Bernard  HiRh,  Bradford,  Penna. 
PORTAL.  Richland  Twp.  HiRh.  Johnstown,  Penna. 
ARTESIAN.  Martinsville  HiRh,  Martinsville.  Ind. 

First  Place  Ratine 
COCOON.  Coon  HiRh.  Wilson,  N.C. 

SHAWNEE.  New  Cumberland  HiRh,  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  Penna. 

STATOR.  CominR  Free  Acad.,  CorninR.  N.Y. 
COPPERDOME.  Shorewood  HiRh,  Shorewood. 
Wise. 

GRADUATE.  BanRor  Area  Jt.  Hieh.  BanRor, 
Penna. 

GRIG,  Minden  HiRh,  Minden,  I.«. 

ECHO.  Curwensville  Jt.  HiRh.  Curwensville,  Pa. 
SHALERESQUE.  Shaler  Hieh.  Glenshaw.  Penna. 
LANCONIAN,  Schwenksville  Jt.  HiRh,  Schwenks- 
ville.  Penna. 

HICKORY  LOG.  Claremont  Cen.  HiRh.  Hickory, 

CAHOCHRON.  Cahokia  Commonfields  Hieh.  East 
St.  Louis,  III. 

GLEAM,  Union  Hieh,  Union,  S.C. 

EAGLBrr.  Somerset  Jt.  HiRh.  Somerset.  Penna. 
WITHROW  ANNUAL,  Withrow  HiRh.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio 

WAYAKO,  Wayxata  HiRh.  Wayxata.  Minn. 
MAROON  AND  BLACK,  Mahanoy  City  HiRh. 
Mahanoy  City.  Penna. 

COLONNADE.  Culpeper  Co.  HiRh.  Culpeper,  Va. 
SWAMP  FOX.  Marion  HiRh,  Marion.  S.C. 

KAY  AITCH  ESS,  Kendallville  HiRh.  Kendall ville. 
Ind. 

ACORN.  Oakwoixl  HiRh.  Dayton,  Ohio 
NAU’TILUS.  Jefferson  HiRh.  Lafayette.  Ind. 
NEFF  VUE.  Manheim  Twp.  HiRh.  Neffsville. 
Penna. 

L’ARTISTE.  SprinRville  Huth,  SprinRville.  Utah 
BRIARPATCH.  Putnam  Co.  HiRh,  Eatonton,  Ga. 
Second  Place  Ratinr 

REX  COLLIUM.Joint  Schools.  Boswell,  Penna. 
AQUILA.  YounRsville  HiRh.  YounRsville.  Penna. 
EDISONIAN,  Edison  HiRh.  Elmira  HeiRhts.  N.Y. 
DEANONIAN,  Gouverneur  HiRh.  Gouvemeur.  N.Y. 
HILLTOPPER.  Fredonia  HiRh.  Fredonia,  N.Y. 
HAVERLINGUIST,  HaverlinR  Cen.  Sch.,  Bath, 
N.Y. 

LE  SOUVENIR.  Audubon  HiRh.  Audubon.  N.J. 
MEMORABILIA.  Bloomsbunt  HiRh.  BloomsburR, 
Penna. 

REFLECTOR.  Trafford  HiRh.  Trafford.  Penna. 
BABY  BADGER,  Wisconsin  HiRh,  Madison.  Wise. 
PERISCOPE,  Oakmont  Sr.  HiRh,  Oakmont.  Penna. 
BRICKS  AND  IVY.  Milne  Sch..  Albany,  N.Y. 
RETROSPECT.  Hartsville  HiRh.  Hartsville.  S.C. 
RO-RAF,  Roanoke  Rapids  HiRh.  Roanoke  Rapids. 

AR’TISAN,  Mechanicsbunt  Area  Jt.  HiRh. 
MechanicsburR.  Penna. 


PINNACLE,  Exeter  HiRh  and  Robinson  Sem., 
Exeter.  N.H. 

PANORAMA.  Defiance  HiRh,  Defiance,  Ohio 
REDSKIN,  Cle  Elum  HiRh,  Cle  Elum,  Wash. 
CENTRALIAN,  Southwestern  Sen.  Sch.,  James¬ 
town,  N.Y. 

ANOKAN,  Anoke  Sr.  HiRh,  Anoke,  Minn. 
TALBOT.  Hampton  HiRh,  Allison  Park.  Penna. 
CAMILLON,  Camp  Hill  HiRh.  Camp  Hill,  Penna. 
COLONEL.  ColleReville-Trappe  HiRh,  ColleRe- 
ville.  Penna. 

PINES,  Buchanan  HiRh,  Buchanan,  Mich. 
WAUKEEN,  Hilmar  HiRh,  Hilmar  Calif. 

Third  Place  RatinR 

PIONEER.  Ramaz  HiRh,  New  York.  N.Y. 
CARDINAL.  Newton-Conover  HiRh,  Newton,  N.C. 
BLUE  AND  WHITE.  Stockton  HiRh,  Stockton. 
Calif. 

COMPASS.  KensinRton  HiRh,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 
First  Place  Ratina 

lYANEKA,  Chemawa  Jr.  Hiah,  Riverside,  Calif. 


Deadlines  .  .  . 

32nd  ANNUAL  CONTEST 

NEWSPAPERS . Dec.  10,  1955 

MAGAZINES . Jan.  14,  1956 

Elementary  School  Publications.  . 
. Jan.  19,  1956 


Announcements  and  Entry  Forms 
will  be  mailed  by  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  If  not  received  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  IX)NT  WAIT,  write  for 
another  copy. 


32nd  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
March  15-16-17,  1956 


Second  Place  Ratina 

ROUNDUP.  Hartline  Public  Sch..  Hartline.  Wash. 
PATHFINDER,  Jr.  Hiah  120,  New  York.  N.Y. 
ECHO,  Gallaaher  Jr.  Hiah.  I..eominster,  Mass. 

BOYS’  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 

Medalist  Ratina 

KARUX,  Merrersbura  Acad.,  Mercersbura,  Penna. 

First  Place  Ratina 

WHISPERS.  Episcopal  Hiah,  Alexandria.  Va. 
RECALL.  AuRusta  Military  Acad.,  B'ort  De¬ 
fiance,  Va. 

CROSSED  SABRES.  Valley  B'orae  Military  Acad., 
Wayne.  Penna. 

GUILD,  Patton  Masonic  Sch.  for  Buys.  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Penna. 

GEORGIAN,  St.  Georae  Hiah,  Evanston,  III. 
PANTHER.  Father  Ryan  Hiah,  Naahvilie,  Tenn. 
BOXWOOD,  St.  Francis  Prep,  Sprina  Grove. 
Penna. 

FLAMBEAU,  Marquette  U.  HiRh,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

GATEWAY,  Mount  Hermon  Sch..  Mt.  Hermon. 
Mass. 

CRUSADER.  St.  Paul’s  Sch.,  Bruoklandville,  Md. 
POCUMTUCK,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deerfield.  Mass. 
Second  Place  Ratina 

SERAPH,  St.  Bonaventure  Minor  Seminary  and 
Hiah,  Sturtevant,  Wise. 

ACROPOLIS.  Hershey  Hiah,  Hershey,  Penna. 
ARROW,  St.  Sebastian  Country  Day  School,  New¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

POT  POURRI.  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 
ADJUTANT,  Army  and  Navy  Acad.,  Carlsbad. 
Calif. 

KANTIAN,  St.  John  Kanty  Prep,  Erie,  Penna. 

GIRLS’  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 

Medalist  Ratina 

BENEDICTA,  St.  Benedict  Acad.,  Pittsburah, 
Penna. 

CHRONICLE,  Tudor  Hall  Sch.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
MERCYWOOD,  Mother  of  Mercy  Hiah,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio 

CLARISSIAN.  Inst,  of  Notre  Dame.  Baltimore. 
Md. 


TOWERS.  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  Prei  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

First  Place  Rayina 

CUPOLA,  Mount  Vernon  Sem.,  Washinatoi  .  D.C. 
ECHO,  Jesus-Mary  Acad.,  Fall  River,  Ma-s. 
HILL.  St.  Joseph  Hill  Acad.,  Staten  Island  N.Y. 
VERITAS,  Dominican  Convent  Upper  Sch., 
Rafael,  Cailf. 

VINCENTIAN,  St.  Vincent  Acad..  Newarl  .  N.J. 
MERCEDIAN,  Saint  Mary  Hall  Sch..  Dover  N.r] 
LIBER  ANNI.  Stoneleiah-Pruspect  Hill  .'chuol, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

ECHOES,  Acad,  of  the  Holy  Anaels,  Fort  I.e» 
N.J. 

Second  Place  Ratina 

IN  THE  PINES,  Acad,  of  St.  Joseph,  Brent wuut 
L.I..  N.Y. 

STELLA  MARIS.  Star  of  the  Sea  Acad.,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

VERITAS.  St.  Anaela  Hall  Acad..  BrtKiklyn,  N.Y. 
NODS  AND  BECKS.  Anna  Head  Sch.,  Berkeley. 
Calif. 

YEARBOOK.  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Phil, 
adelphia.  Pa. 

TAQUIN,  Aquinas  Dominican  Hiah,  ChicaRu.  III. 
INLOOK,  Westridae  Sch.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

CO-ED  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 
Medalist  Ratina 

CRUSADER,  St.  Bernardine  Hiah.  Sati  Ber¬ 
nardino.  Calif. 

BLADE.  Principia  Sch.,  St.  I.smis.  Mo. 

First  Place  Ratina 

TIARAE.  Pius  X  Hiah.  Hullydale.  Calif. 

PER  ANNOS.  St.  Mary’s  Hiah.  Cortland.  N.Y. 
ARCHWAY.  Birch  Wathen  Sch.,  New  York.  N.Y, 
SPIRE,  Greenwich  Country  Day  Sch.,  Grer-nwich, 
Conn. 

QUAKER.  Friends  School,  Baltimore.  Md. 
EIGHT  ACRES.  Holland  Hall  Sch..  Tulsa.  Okis. 
Second  Place  Ratina 

GLEN  ECHOES.  Allentown  Central  Cathnlit 
Hiah,  Allentown,  Penna. 

ADELPHIC,  Adelphi  Acad.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Third  Place  Ratina 

TORCHBEARER.  Temple  Israel  Reliaious  Sch.. 
Boston,  Mass. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOLS 
PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 
First  Place  Ratina 

SCOPE.  Royalton-Hartland  Central  Srhisil,  Mid- 
dleport.  N.Y. 

COLUMBIAN,  Columbia  Hiah.  East  Greenbush. 
N.Y. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRADE 
SCHOOLS  PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 
Medalist  Ratina 

FLAME  AND  STEEL.  Dtibbins  Voc.-Tech.  Hiah. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

First  Place  Ratina 

PRESIDENT,  McKinley  Voc.  Hiah.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Second  Place  Ratina 

BLUE  AND  GRAY.  Boys’  Trade  Hiah,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY 
PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 
Medalist  Ratina 

ANAGA.  Bradley  U..  Peoria,  III. 
PROSPECTOR,  Ixma  Beach  State  Col..  Ix.nz 
Beach,  Calif. 

First  Place  Ratina 

ARROW.  Lycomina  Col..  Williamsport,  Penns. 
BROWN  AND  GOLD.  Western  Michiaan  Col.. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

NORTHER.  Northern  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col.. 
De  Kalb.  III. 

Second  Place  Ratina 
MIRAGE,  Trinity  U..  San  Antonio.  Texas 
TORCH,  Edaew.sMi  Col.  of  the  Sacre.1  Heart. 
Madison,  Wise. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 
Medalist  Ratina 

TEQUESQUITE.  Riverside  Col.,  Riverside.  Csif 
First  Place  Ratina 

PAGEANT,  Pasadena  City  Col.,  Pasadena.  Cslif 
DAR-U-GAR.  Compton  Col.,  Compton,  Calif. 
SAMPLER.  Sullins  Col..  Bristol.  Va. 

Second  Place  Ratina 

SPIN-DRIFT,  Santa  Monica  City  Col..  SanU 
Monica,  Calif. 

SCHOOLS  OF  EDUCATION 
PRINTED  YEARBOOKS 
Medalist  Ratina 

INDEX,  Illinois  State  Normal  U.,  Normal.  HI. 

First  Place  Ratina 

WARBLER.  Eastern  Illinois  State  Col..  Charles¬ 
ton.  III. 

Second  Place  Ratina 

PRAECO.  State  Teachers  Col.,  I.sick  Haven.  ”»■ 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 

2501  or  More  Pupils 
Medalist  Ratina 

FALCON.  Northeast  Catholic  Hiah.  Phila.Ielpha 
Penna. 
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ANGEI-US,  East  HiKh,  Denver,  Colo. 

LA  AIROSA,  Sr.  Hish,  Amarillo.  Texas 
First  Place  Rating 
COME'r.  Cody  High.  Detroit.  Mich. 

CAPRI.  Mumford  High,  Detroit,  Mich. 

INDIAN.  Shawnee-Mission  High,  Merriam.  Kan. 
JOHNNY  REB.  South  High.  Denver,  Colo. 
WESTERNER.  West  Phoenix  High,  Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

Second  Place  Rating 

TUCSONIAN,  Tucson  Sr.  High,  Tucson.  Ariz. 
arch.  Erasmus  Hall  High,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
UNLOCKED  DOOR.  Hughes  High.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Third  Place  Rating 

PIONEER,  Jackson  High,  St.  Albans.  N.Y. 

Fourth  Place  Rating 

FORESTER.  Forest  Hills  High.  E'orest  Hills.  N.Y. 
1561-2500  Pupils 
Medalist  Rating 

MITRE.  Bishop  McDonnell  Memorial  High,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.Y. 

PURPLE  WAVE.  Cardozo  High.  Washington, 
D.C. 

PINE  TREE.  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High.  Beth- 
esda.  Md. 

WILDCAT  ECHO.  Las  Vegas  High,  Las  Vegas. 
Nev. 

LEGENDA.  Hill  High,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

First  Place  Rating 

ANNUAL,  Chester  High,  Chester.  Penna. 

PIPER.  Birmingham  High,  Birmingham,  Mich. 
EL  OROSO.  San  Jacinto  High.  Houston,  Texas 
MEGAPHONE,  Waukesha  High,  Waukesha,  Wise. 
TERROR  TRAIL,  Main  High,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

BLACK  AND  GOLD.  McKinley  High,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

KODAK,  F^u  Claire  High,  Eau  Claire.  Wise. 
YUCCA.  Antelope  Valley  Jt.  Union  High,  Lan¬ 
caster.  Calif. 

STRENUOUS  LIFE.  Ru<»evelt  High.  Seattle. 
Wash. 

OUR  GOLDEN  YEARS.  Stamford  High.  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

CARDINAL,  Covina  High,  Covina.  Calif. 

POLAR  REAR.  Highland  Park  High,  Highland 
Park.  Mich. 

ARXALMA.  Reading  Sr.  High,  Reading,  Penna. 
SILVERLOGUE.  Blair  High.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
SCROLL  Ijan.  issue).  Snyder  High,  Jersey  City. 
N.J. 

MONROVIAN,  Munrovia-Duarte  High,  Monrovia, 
Calif. 

KEY.  Evanston  Twp.  High.  Evanston,  III. 
NAUTILUS,  RcMisevelt  High,  F'resno,  Calif. 
CLIPPER.  New  London  High.  New  London.  Conn. 
SHINGLE.  Ballard  High,  battle.  Wash. 
CAVALEON,  Coral  Gables  Sr.  High.  Coral 
Gables.  Fla. 

ORENDA,  Lamar  Sr.  High,  Houston,  Texas 
TORCH,  Bristol  High.  Bristol,  Conn. 

FLEUR  DE  LIS.  Fordson  High.  Dearborn.  Mich. 
CALDRON.  Heights  High,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 
BLUE  AND  GRAY,  Washington-Lee  High.  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va. 

MONTICELLO,  Jefferson  High,  San  Antonio. 
Texas. 

Second  Place  Rating 
TATLF;R.  Penn  Sr.  High.  York.  Penna. 

(!ARNF:T  AND  WHITE,  Bayonne  High.  Bayonne. 
N.J. 

CARDINAL.  Lincoln  High,  Portland,  Oregon 
SCROLL  (June  issue),  Snyder  High,  Jersey  City, 

N.J. 

COLUMNS,  Clifton  High,  Clifton,  N.J. 

HOOF  PRINTS.  Mira  Ciaita  High,  Hermosa 
Beach.  Calif. 

EL  COMPANILE.  Compton  High.  Compton,  Cailf. 
ROCHELLEAN.  New  Rochelle  High.  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.Y. 

ECHO.  Fiaatern  High,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MURIVIAN,  RrcKikline  High,  Rr(M>kline,  Mass. 
COMPASS.  Northwestern  Sr.  High,  Hyattsville. 
Md. 

GREEN  BAG.  Baltimore  City  Col.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
BR0WARDIF;R.  South  Broward  High.  Holly¬ 
wood.  Fla. 

Third  Place  Rating 

yearbook.  Curtis  High.  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 
CENTRALIA,  Bay  City  Central.  Bay  City,  Mich. 
OCCIDENT,  Handy  High,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
ACADEMICIAN.  Utica  Free  Acad.,  Utica.  N.Y. 
901-1500  Pupils 
Medalist  Rating 

TROJAN,  North  Catholic  High,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Warrior,  central  High,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
WEST-O-RANGER.  West  Orange  High,  West 
Orange.  N.J. 

CUB,  U.  of  Detroit  High,  Detroit,  Mich. 
trojan,  Portsmouth  High,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
COLUMBIAN,  Columbia  High,  Richland,  VFisc. 
IMMACULATA,  Trenton  Catholic  Boys  High, 
Trenton,  N.J. 

nugget,  Butler  High.  Butler.  N.J. 

WIYER,  Harding  High,  Marion,  Ohio 
RRpVOST.  Provo  High,  Provo.  Utah 
^  ^MSON  and  gold.  Chaminade  High,  .Mineola. 

First  Place  Rating 

AR(;ON..\UT,  Garden  Grove  Union  High,  Garden 
Grove.  Calif. 

"RIHI-ANDER,  Lakeland  High,  Lakeland,  F'la. 
*NCH0|{.  Newport  News  High.  Newport  News. 

Va.  • 


ORACLE.  Abington  Sr.  High.  Abington.  Penna. 
RED  AND  WHITE.  Battin  High.  Elizabeth.  N.J. 
GLEAM,  William  Chrisman  School,  Independence, 
Mo. 

HIGH  TIDE,  Glynn  Acad.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 
BEARCAT,  Rock  Hill  High.  Rock  Hill.  S.C. 
TOKA.  Grants  Pass  High,  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 
LIBER  ANNI.  Dunbar  High.  Washington.  D.C. 
JOHN  QUILL.  Marshall  High.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
OUR  CHANT,  Hamilton  High,  Hamilton.  Ohio 
M,  Moline  Sr.  High,  Moline,  III. 

PIONEER,  Reading  High,  Reading,  Mass. 
BEAVER,  Beaverton  High,  Beaverton,  Ore. 
WARRIOR,  West  Sr.  High,  Rockford.  III. 
IMAGAGA,  Puente  Union  High,  Puente,  Calif. 
HOOFBEATS.  John  Muir  High,  Pasadena.  Calif. 
ORANGE  AND  BLACK.  Wilson  Sr.  High.  Cam¬ 
den.  N.J. 

PHOIS.  Poughkeepsie  High,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
LAUREATE,  Brown  High.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
GARNETEER.  Haddon  HeighU  High.  Haddon 
Heights,  N.J. 

TREASURE  CHEST.  Manasquan  High.  Manas- 
quan,  N.J. 

MONTANEER,  Mont  Pleasant  High,  Schenectady. 


Conference  Attendance 


*1940  ( First  Conference) .  50 

•1941 .  100 

*1942  .  100 

1943  .  225 

1944  .  450 

1945  .  519 

1946  .  367 

1947  .  300 

1948  .  364 

1949  .  452 

1950  .  432 

1951  .  546 

1952  .  679 

1953  .  600 

1954  .  848 

1955  .  920 

•Estimated  attendance 


N.Y. 

BLUE  BOOK,  Brooklyn  Prep.  High.  Bnmklyn, 
N.Y. 

ROUSFIR.  Riverside-Brookfield  High.  Riverside, 
III. 

BLACK  WARRIOR.  Tuscal(M)sa  High.  Oakdale. 
Calif. 

TENAKIN,  Tenafly  High.  Tenafly,  N.J. 

MALDONIAN,  Malden  High.  Malden.  Mass. 

THESAURUS.  Union-Endicott  High,  Endicott, 
N.Y. 

ARETE,  Aquinal  Institute.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

TREASURE  CHEST.  Boca  Ciega  High,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

MERCIAN.  McAuley  High.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

AMPHITHEATRE.  Montclair  High,  Montclair, 
N.J. 

F-CHOF-S  OF'  56,  Btwnton  High.  Boonton,  N.J. 

EDSONIAN,  Southside  High.  Elmira.  N.Y. 

PEAL,  Orange  High.  Orange,  N.J. 

Second  Place  Rating 

LAUREL.  Roxbury  Memorial  High  (Girls),  Rox- 
bury.  Mass. 

LOG,  Stratford  High,  Stratford,  Conn. 

MAGIC  CASEMENTS.  Lodi  High.  I^i.  N.J. 

TIVO,  Timken  Voc.  High,  Canton,  Ohio. 

FAIRFIELDIANA,  Ludlowe  High.  Fairfield.  Conn. 

WA  HWA  HTA  SEE.  Winter  Haven  High.  Win¬ 
ter  Haven,  F’la. 

BLUE  BOOK,  Kenwisid  High,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SAGITTAR,  Baldwin  Park  High,  Baldwin  Park. 
Caiif. 

REGIONALOGUF],  Regional  High.  Springfield, 
N.J. 

AMF:THYST.  Deering  High.  Portland,  Maine. 

IRIS,  South  San  Francisco  High,  South  San  F'ran- 
cisco,  Calif. 

HELENIAN,  St.  Helena  High,  Bronx.  N.Y. 

QUILL,  Lincoln  High,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

SIGNET,  Mineola  High,  Mineola,  N.Y. 

PRESIDFiNT,  Wilson  High.  Portemouth.  Va. 

PERISCOPE.  Perth  Amboy  High,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J. 

ALERT,  Turlock  High.  Turlock.  Calif. 

FiPILOGUE,  Middletown  High,  Middletown,  N.Y. 

TOTEM,  Portland  High,  Portland,  Maine. 

DE-O-WAIN-STA.  Rome  Free  Academy,  Rome, 
N.Y. 

TOMAHAWK,  Central  Square  Central  School, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

PIONEER.  Somerville  High,  Somerville,  N.J. 


Third  Place  Rating 

OSKY-WOW.  Jackson  High,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

LAKE  BREEZE,  Central  High,  Sheboygan,  Wise. 
SKYLINE,  United  Twp.  High.  East  Moline.  III. 
VIGORAMA,  Vigor  High,  Prichard,  Ala. 
TECHNICIAN.  Boston  Tech.  High,  Boston,  Mass. 
PANORAMA,  Binghamton  Central  High,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.Y. 

SYLLABUS.  F'ast  Orange  High,  Fiast  Orange, 
N.J. 

SASSAMON,  Natick  High,  Natick,  Maas. 

VIKING  LOG.  Northeast  High.  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla. 

ORACLE.  Oakdale  Union  High.  Oakdale,  Calif. 
ORACLE,  Lafayette  High,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
HUMANIST,  Memorial  High  (Jan.  issue).  West 
New  York.  N.J. 

HUMANIST.  Memorial  High  (June  issue).  West 
New  York,  N.J. 

601-900  Pupils 
Medalist  Rating 

NF^SAKl,  Northampton  High,  Northampton,  Mass. 
BEX  LEO,  Bexley  High.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

X-RAY,  St.  Xavier  High.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SUN  DIAL.  Woodbury  High,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
CADUCEUS,  Classical  High.  Providence,  R.l. 
KEYS.  Pope  Pius  XII  High.  Passaic.  N.J. 

First  Place  Rating 

TOP.  Summit  Senior  High,  Summit.  N.J. 

TORCH.  Morris  Hills  Reg.  High,  Rockaway.  N.J. 
ORANGE  AND  BLUE.  Union  Hill  High.  Union 
City,  N.J. 

LEXINGTON.  Lexington  High.  I.«xington,  Mass. 
SALMAGUNDI.  Keene  High.  Keene,  N.H. 
ARCHIVE,  Ridley  Twp.  Senior  High.  Folsom,  Pa. 
MILLWHEEL.  Millburn  High.  Millburn,  N.J. 
BERNARDIAN,  Bernards  High,  Bernardsville. 
N.J. 

CARDINAI,,  WestwfHid  High.  Westwood,  N.J. 
NEXUS,  Baldwin  High.  Baidwin.  N.Y. 

KE  KUHIAU,  Kauai  High.  Lihue.  Kauai.  T. 

PRIDWEN,  Catholic  High.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
ATHENA.  Eissex  County  Voc.-Tech.  High,  New¬ 
ark.  N.J. 

F'ORUM,  Lockport  High.  lA>ckport,  N.Y. 
ORACLE.  Gloversville  High,  Gloversville,  N.Y. 
FULTONIAN.  F'ulton  High.  Fulton,  N.Y. 
QUOVADIS,  Sayreville  High.  Sayreville,  N.J. 
HI-NOC-AR.  Senior  High,  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 
TOWER,  South  Side  High.  Rockville  Centre.  N.Y. 
BLUE  BOOK.  St.  Mary’s  High.  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J. 

ANNUAL,  Sr.  High,  Watertown,  Mass. 
MEMORIF^S,  Central  Catholic  High.  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

POLARIS.  Sr.  High,  F'reeport.  III. 

HOPEWELL,  Struthers  High,  Struthers.  Ohio. 
MONTAGE,  California  Community  High,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Pa. 

LOG.  Loras  Academy,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
NFiWPORTIAN,  Newport  High.  Newport.  Ky. 

FiL  SENDERO,  San  Benito  High,  San  Benito, 
Texas. 

MNEMOSYNE.  Cliffside  Park  High.  Cliffside 
Park.  N.J. 

BRONCO,  Denton  High,  Denton,  Texas. 
HARVESTF^R,  Pampa  High.  Pampa,  Texas. 
CRATFiR.  Metdford  Sr.  High,  Medford.  Ore. 
SETON  MFiMORIES.  Seton  High,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
STAR,  St.  JiMieph’s  Collegiate  Inst.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
LACONIAN.  C.lenbriMk  High.  Northbrook.  Ill. 
BRAINONIAN,  Washington  High,  Brainerd. 
Minn. 

WEATHER  VANF:.  Westfield  Sr.  High.  Westfield, 
N.J. 

GREF'N  quill.  Pleasantville  High.  Pleasantville, 
N.Y. 

Second  Place  Rating 

PINF^  NEFIDLE,  Lakewood  High.  Lakewood,  N.J. 
YEARBOOK.  High  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
ECHO,  Sprayberry  High,  Marietta,  Ga. 

VALLEY  GREEN,  Passaic  Valley  High.  Little 
Falls.  N.J. 

LOG,  Freehold  Regional  High.  F'reehold,  N.J. 
GRANGER.  I-aGrange  High,  LaGrange,  Ga. 
SPINDRIF'T,  Oceanside  High,  Oceanside,  N.Y. 
SANTA  LUCIAN.  McCarty  High,  Fort  Pierce. 
Fla. 

BEACON.  Fiast  High,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

TIGER,  Dover  High,  Dover,  N.J. 

WAR  CRY.  Centennial  Sr.  High.  Compton,  Calif. 
ENCORE,  Bedford  High.  Bedford.  Ohio 
DIXIAN,  Dixie  Heights  High,  Covington,  Ky. 
OTAKNAM.  Mankato  High,  Mankato.  Minn. 
PANTHER.  Central  High.  York.  Pa. 
CLANSMAN,  Ben  I,omond  High,  Ogden.  Utah. 
RETROSPECT.  Penns  Grove  Reg.  High,  Penns 
Grove.  N.J. 

CHRONICLE.  St.  Joseph’s  College  High.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

RETROSPECT,  Garfield  High.  Garfield.  N.J. 
LION,  Liberty  Union  High.  Brentwood.  Calif. 
PENNSMAN,  Pennsbury  High,  Yardley,  Pa. 
Third  Place  Rating 

URSIDAE.  Hawthorne  High,  Hawthorne,  N.J. 
BOSTONIAN,  Roxbury  Memorial  Boys  High,  Rox¬ 
bury,  Mass. 

BLUEPRINT.  Belmont  Sr.  High,  Belmont,  Mass. 
301-600  Pupils 
Medalist  Rating 

TROJAN.  Worthington  High,  Worthington.  Minn. 
GUSHER,  Drumright  High,  Drumright.  Okla. 
RED  AND  BLACK,  Stevens  High,  Claremont, 
N.H. 

REGIAN,  Regis  High.  New  York.  N.Y. 

RED  AND  BLACK.  Glens  F'alls  High.  Glens  Falls. 
N.Y. 
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MONTI,  Monticello  HiRh,  Monticellu.  N.Y. 

First  Place  Ratine 

PONTIO.  Pontiac  Twp.  Hiirh,  Pontiac.  Ill. 

EL  PADRE.  Garces  Memorial  Hiith,  Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

WHITE  OAK.  Housatonic  Valley  Rex.  Hieh,  Falls 
Village,  Conn. 

EL  BURRO.  Burroutrhs  Hiirh.  China  Ijike,  Calif. 

THABOR.  St.  Saviour  Hitch.  New  York.  N.Y. 

LION,  Red  Lion  Area  Hieh,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

BULLDOG  SPIRIT.  Alliance  HiRh.  Alliance.  Nebr. 

ROSA  MYSTICA,  York  Catholic  Hiirh.  York.  Pa. 

SABONITE.  St.  Boniface  Hiirh,  Cold  Sprinir, 
Minn. 

GUARDIAN,  Cathedral  Hiirh.  Denver,  Colo. 

ADRIAN,  St.  Gabriel  Higrh,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

AVE  MARIA,  St.  Mary’s  Hieh,  Elizabeth.  N.J. 

LAMB,  St.  Airnes  Arad.  School,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y. 

AETONIAN.  Gonzaira  Hiirh.  Washinirton,  D.C. 

MAILEHUNE,  Kapaa  Hiirh,  Kapaa,  Kauai.  T. 

OHSAN,  Aneonta  Sr.  Hiirh,  Oneonta.  N.Y. 

OAK  LEAVES,  Fayetteville-Manlius  Central  Hiirh. 
Fayetteville,  N.Y. 

SCE^RE.  Bethlehem  Catholic  Hitch,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

KEYS,  St.  Peter’s  Hiirh  for  Girls.  Staten  Island, 
N.Y. 

MANITOU.  UiH)er  Freehold  Twp.  Hiirh.  Allen¬ 
town.  N.J. 

MATER  DEI,  Notre  Dame  Hiirh.  Batavia,  N.Y. 

SYCAMORE  LOG.  Sycamore  Hitch,  Blue  Ash. 
Ohio. 

OWACHES,  Ontario  Hiirh,  Ontario.  Ore. 

TRIBUTE.  Stephens  Hiirh,  Rumford,  Me. 

TRIBUTE.  Maryknoll  High.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

ACCOLADE.  South  Catholic  Hiirh.  Scranton.  Pa. 

STUDENT,  Franklin  Academy,  Malone,  N.Y. 

REGIS.  North  Hunterdon  Re*.  Hiirh,  Annan- 
dale.  NJ. 

LIBERTAS.  Liberty  Hiirh.  l.iberty,  N.Y. 

ROSMARIAN,  Catholic  Hiirh,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

REFLECTIONS.  Slatinirton  Hiirh.  Slatintcton,  Pa. 

REED,  St.  John  the  Baptist  HiRh,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

MILESTONES,  Seton  Hall  HiRh.  PatchoRue,  N.Y. 

JONESI’TE.  Jones  Commercial  HiRh,  ChicBRo.  III. 

Second  Place  Ratine 

OWL,  Sharon  Hill  HiRh.  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

PIPE  OF  PEACE.  Viroqua  HiRh,  Viroqua,  Wise. 

SENATORIAN.  Portsmouth  West  HiRh.  West 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

WAY,  Cathedral  Academy.  Albany,  N.Y. 

ALBADOME.  HiRhIand  Park  HiRh,  HiRhIand 
Park,  N.J.  ■ 

JOSEPAL.  St.  Jeweph’s  HiRh.  West  New  York, 
N.J. 

SCHUY-LOG.  Philip  Schuyler  HiRh,  Albany.  N.Y. 

CO-HI-SE-AN,  Cohoes  HiRh,  Cohoes.  N.Y. 

KNO’TTY  OAK.  Coventry  HiRh,  Coventry,  R.I. 

IIARIANNUS.  Darien  HiRh.  Darien.  Conn. 

TATLER,  Rochelle  Twp.  HiRh,  Rochelle,  III. 

COPPER  CAT,  Morenci  HiRh.  Morenci.  Ariz. 

SHAMROCK.  Crittenden  Co.  HiRh.  Marion.  Ky. 

LAMS’TRA,  Lampeter-StrasburR  HiRh,  Ijimpeter, 
Pa. 

F:LYSIUM.  Klissfield  HiRh,  Biissfield.  Mich. 

ROHIAN.  Rcssievelt  HiRh.  VirRinia.  Minn. 

BOOMERANG.  Surrattsville  Jr.-Sr.  HiRh,  Cinton, 
Md. 

BLUE  PECONIC.  Riverhead  HiRh.  Riverhead. 
N.Y. 

IMMACULATA.  Immacuiate  Conception  HiRh, 
Montclair,  N.J. 

ECHO,  Grand  Blanc  Twp.  Unit  HiRh,  Grand 
Blanc.  Mich. 

PIONEER,  Greendale  HiRh,  (Jreendale,  W'isc. 

MI^MEN'TO.  Hancock  HiRh.  Lemay.  Mo. 

CRIMSON  BLUE.  Peekskill  HiRh,  Peekskill.  N.Y. 

TORCH,  Riverside  HiRh.  Riverside.  N.J. 

BEARS’  DEN,  Lawrence  Central  Schcxil.  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Ind. 

VISTA.  Holy  Family  HiRh.  Denver.  Colo. 

HIGHLIGH’TS,  Bensenville  HiRh,  Bensenville.  III. 

.MARINER.  Stella  Maris  Com.  HiRh.  Rockaway 
Park,  N.Y. 

WILCAT’S  ECHO.  Hardee  County  HiRh,  Wau- 
chula.  Fla. 

CORONIAN,  Hasbrouck  HeiRhts  HiRh,  Hasbrouck 
HeiRhts.  N.J. 

ONEDIAN.  Oneida  Sr.  HiRb.  Oneida.  N.Y. 

SPANIARD.  Spanish  Fork  HiRh.  Spanish  F’ork. 
Utah. 

ARGUS.  Shelton  HiRh,  Shelton.  Conn. 

WINt;  AND  SPUR.  Westbury  HiRh,  Westbury, 
N.Y. 

TAJ.  HarrisonburR  HiRh.  HarrisonburR,  Va. 

J.  Jas|>er  HiRh.  Jasper.  Ind. 

AQUILA,  Boulder  City  Jr.-Sr.  HiRh,  Bouider  City. 
Nev. 

EDISONIAN.  Edison  Voc.-Tech.  HiRh.  Elizabeth. 
N.J. 

EQUESTRIAN.  Horseheads  HiRh.  Horseheads, 
N.Y. 

Third  Place  RatinR 

PILLAR.  Matawan  HiRh.  Matawan,  N.J. 

BOULDER.  OntonaRon  HiRh,  OntonaRon.  Mich. 

RAIDER.  Medford  HiRh.  M^ford.  Wise 

CARDINAI,.  WorthinRton  HiRh,  WorthinRton. 
Ohio. 

SANCTA  MARIA,  St.  Mary’s  Boys’  HiRh,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

DARK  HORSE.  Clinton  HiRh.  Clinton,  N.C. 

CUPRITE.  Bisbee  HiRh,  Bisbee.  Ariz. 

WOLVERINE,  Tolleson  Union  HiRh.  Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

HERMES.  Hudson  Falls  Central  HiRh.  Hudson 
Falls.  N.Y. 


CRAFTSMAN,  Tech.-Voc.  HiRh,  Paterson,  N.J. 

TERRIER  ROCKET.  West  SprinRfleld  HiRh.  West 
SprinRfield,  Mass. 

BRIDGE,  Concord  HiRh,  Concord,  Maas. 

MAVERICK,  Marshall  HiRh.  Marshall.  Texas. 

HI-JACKET,  Osbourn  HiRh.  Manassas,  Va. 

WRIGHT  ANGLE.  J.  M.  WriRht  Tech.  School, 
Stamford.  Conn. 

CHERRY  AND  WHITE,  BriRhton  HiRh,  BriRhton, 
Colo. 

Fourth  Place  RatinR 

W  A  BASSO,  Phillips  HiRh,  Phillips.  Wise. 

LACKA  WANNI  AN,  Lackawanna  HiRh,  Lacka¬ 
wanna.  N.Y. 

PII/GRIM.  Plymouth  HiRh,  Plymouth.  Mass. 

300  or  Less  Pupils 
Medalist  RatinR 

AQUILA.  Happy  Vailey  HiRh,  Patterson,  N.C. 

SHEYENNE,  Valley  City  HiRh,  Valley  City,  N.D. 

SCHOLASTIC,  St.  Phillip-St.  James  HiRh,  Phil- 
lipsburR,  N.J. 

TRINITAS.  Holy  Trinity  HiRh,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ECHSONIAN.  Elmira  Catholic  HiRh,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

PEBBLES,  St.  John’s  Academy,  Rensselaer,  N.Y. 

ELCHANITE.  Talmudical  Academy  of  Brooklyn, 
Bnmkiyn,  N.Y. 

First  Place  RatinR 

VISTULA.  Fremont  HiRh.  Fremont,  Ind. 

ANTONITE,  St.  Anthony  HiRh.  WashinRton,  D.C. 

BLUE  JAY,  Jonesville  HiRh,  Jonesville,  N.C. 

HILLTOPP  F;CH0,  Somersworth  HiRh,  Somers- 
worth,  N.H. 

MACRIPINE,  S<»uth  EdRecombe  HiRh,  Pinetops. 
N.C. 

MARIANNE.  St.  Ann’s  Academy.  Albany,  N.Y. 

CLAVES.  Pius  X  Sch(M>l.  Rtmeta.  Pa. 

FLORIAN,  Flora  HiRh.  Flora,  Ind. 

CLAVIS.  Florence  ’Twp.  Memorial  HiRh,  F'lor- 
ence.  N.J. 

KE  ANUENUE.  Mid-Pacific  Inst.,  Honolulu,  T. 

’5,")  TRaIl,  Little  Flower  Catholic  HiRh.  I,ans- 
dale.  Pa. 

CHIMES.  St.  John  Cathedral  HiRh.  Paterson,  N.J. 

CRIMSON  AND  GOLD,  Girard  HiRh.  Girard, 
Kansas. 

LA  REVISTA.  Maricopa  HiRh.  Maricopa.  Calif. 

SENECA  WARRIOR,  ^neca  HiRh,  Seneca,  Mo. 

SHAMROCK,  Charleston  Cathiilic  HiRh,  Charles¬ 
ton.  W.  Va. 

CITADEL.  Lutheran  HiRh,  Karine,  Wise. 

ARDSLEYAN.  Ardsley  HiRh.  Ardsley,  N.Y. 

ASSUMPTION  ECHOES.  Assumption  Arad.,  Sy¬ 
racuse.  N.Y. 

HALF  MOON,  Tappan  Zee  HiRh,  Piermont,  N.Y. 

DULCES  MEMORIAE,  St.  Mary’s  HiRh,  Katonah, 
N.Y. 

CHISMAHOO,  Carpinteria  Union  HiRh.  Carpin- 
teria,  Calif. 

EAGLE,  Julian  Union  HiRh,  Julian,  Calif. 

PATRICIAN.  St.  Patrick’s  Academy.  BinRham- 
ton,  N.Y. 

WILDCAT.  Mars  Hill  HiRh,  Mara  Hill.  N.C. 

PERANNOS.  New  Canaan  HiRh,  New  Canaan. 
Conn. 

LA  CAMPANILI.A,  ColleRe  HiRh,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair.  N.J. 

SABER,  Keveny  Memorial  Academy,  Cohoes,  N.Y. 

CRUSADER.  St.  Francis  HiRh,  Athol  SprinRS. 
N.Y. 

GREEN  AND  GOLD.  Scollard  Hall.  North  Bay 
ColleRe,  North  Bay.  Ontario. 

SCOUT,  David  City  HiRh,  Ilavid  City,  Nebr. 

Second  Place  RatinR 

CRIMSON  LEDGER.  HamburR  HiRh.  HamburR, 
N.J. 

CHIMES.  Washburn  Rural  HiRh.  Topeka,  Kans. 

SMOKE  SIGNALS.  Community  HiRh,  MorenRo. 
III. 

ELCAMINO,  Falls-Overfield  HiRh.  Mill  City.  Pa. 

SHIELD,  St.  Anthony’s  HiRh.  Bristol,  Conn. 

LILIUM.  St.  Joseph’s  HiRh.  EmmitsburR,  Md. 

WAG,  Graham  HiRh.  Graham,  N.C. 

FOUR  CORNERS.  ScarborouRh  HiRh,  Scarbor- 
ouRh.  Maine. 

GOLD  LEAF,  Coloma  HiRh.  Coloma,  Mich. 

PIKE’S  PEEK,  Pike  Twp.  Srhiail,  New  AuRUsta, 
Ind. 

MILLSTONE.  Evans  Mills  HiRh,  Evans  Mills, 
N.Y. 

LA  PERITA.  Courtland  Jt.  Union  HiRh.  Court- 
land,  Calif. 

WRANGLER.  WickenburR  HiRh,  WickenburR, 
Ariz. 

SEARLES  CLIMBING  IVY.  Searles  HiRh.  Great 
BarrinRton,  Mass. 

FORGE.  SprinR  Grove  Jt.  Sr.  HiRh.  SprinR 
tirove.  Pa. 

QUATRAIN.  Middlebury  HiRh,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

HI-WAYS,  Wadesboro  HiRh.  Wadesboro.  N.C. 

FOOTPRINTS,  Palmer  Public  Sch(X)l,  Palmer, 
Texas. 

TUPEK,  Forresl-Strawn-WinR  HiRh.  Forrest.  111. 

Third  Place  RatinR 

LONGHORN,  Chase  Co.  HiRh,  Imperial,  Nebr. 

TOHEMEKI.  Towanda  HiRh,  Towanda,  Pa. 

WARRIOR.  WeepinR  Water  HiRh.  WeepinR 
Water.  Nebr. 

SENIOR  YEARBOOK.  Brewster  Academy,  Wolfe- 
boro,  N.H. 

SCHOLA,  Gorham  HiRh.  Gorham.  Maine. 

SAGUARO.  Florence  Union  HiRh,  Florence,  Ariz. 

EX  ITUS.  ’65.  Norton  HiRh.  Norton,  Mass. 

CENTRALITE.  Red  Creek  Central  School.  Red 
Creek,  N.Y. 

ARROW,  BarrinRton  HiRh,  BarrinRton.  R.I. 

BLUEBOOK.  Bismarck  'Twp.  HiRh.  Bismarck.  Hi. 

AD  ALTARE  DEI.  Little  Seminary.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


KEY,  Franklin  HiRh,  F'ranklin,  N.H. 

MEMORIES  OF  66.  Central  HiRh,  East  '’.rand 
F'orks,  Minn. 

PANTHER.  SprinR  Hill  School,  L<mRview  Tex. 
ECHOES,  Vocational  HiRh,  Everett,  Maas. 

MAPLE  LEAVES,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy 
Maple  Mount,  Ky. 

HEARTS,  Sacred  Heart  HiRh,  Holyoke.  Mass 
MEM-ERIE,  Erie  HiRh,  Erie,  Kans. 

Fourth  Place  Ratine 

1956  TIGER.  Takomah  HiRh.  Takomah.  Nebr. 
SILICO  SASKA,  Entiat  HiRh.  Entiat,  Wa.sh. 

LOG,  Woodbury  HiRh,  Salem  Depot,  N.H. 
SPOTLIGHT.  Sunman  HiRh.  Sunman,  Ind.  • 

SPHINX.  Corunna  HiRh,  Corunna,  Mich.  I 

RED  RAIDER.  CorninR  HiRh,  CorninR,  Iowa.  I 

INDIAN,  Tekonsha  Community  School,  'Tekonsha,  I 
Mich.  I 

ARCHIVES.  Bruce  HiRh,  Westernport,  Md.  I 

SPOTLIGHT,  Palmer  Public  School,  Palmer,  Tox.  f 
ECHO,  Laceyville  HiRh,  Laceyville,  Pa.  I 


JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 


DOVERIAN,  Dover  HiRh,  Dover,  Dela. 
MEMOIRS,  Pen  ArRyl  HiRh.  Pen  Anryl,  Pa. 
WOODCHIPS.  Wrxidstown  HiRh.  Woodstown,  NJ 
GOLDEN  MEMORIES.  Fule  HiRh.  Knoxville 
Tenn. 


EATONIAN.  Eaton  Rapids  HiRh,  Eaton  Rapids 
Mich. 

REFLECTOR.  Sidney  Central  HiRh,  Sidney.  N.Y. 


First  Place  Ratine 

CHIMES.  St.  Francis  Academy,  Baker,  Ore. 
CO-HI-AN.  Cortland  HiRh,  Cortland,  N.Y. 
BUCCANESIR.  Bluffton  HiRh.  Bluffton,  Ohio. 
BRUIN.  Bolt<»n  HiRh,  Alexandria,  La. 

BLUFF.  Scottsbiuff  HiRh,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 
MIRROR,  Cooper  HiRh.  Shenandoah,  Pa. 
PIRATAN,  West  Carrollton  HiRh,  West  Carroll¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

MAHRUD,  Durham  HiRh.  Durham,  Conn. 
LORE.  Lewistown  HiRh,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
WHISPERER,  Wadsworth  HiRh.  Wadsworth.  Ohio 
VIGILANT,  River  RouRe  HiRh,  River  Rnuee. 
Mich. 

PIONEER.  Fort  Lee  HiRh,  Fort  Lee.  N.J. 
RAMBLER,  Kennebunk  HiRh,  Kennebtink,  Me. 
SCRAPS.  Bellows  HiRh,  Mamaroneck,  N.Y. 
SIGNAL.  Norwalk  HiRh,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
CENTENNIAL,  Weston  HiRh.  Weston,  Mass. 
CHRYSALIS,  Nf)rth  ArlinRton  HiRh.  N.  Arlinir- 
ton.  N.J. 

ANTLER.  Central  Bucks  HiRh,  Doyleslown,  Pa. 
DUPONTIAN,  DuPont  HiRh,  Belle.  W.  Va. 
BUCCANEER.  CovinRton  HiRh.  CovinRton.  Ohio. 
NORTH  STAR.  Northside  HiRh.  CorninR.  N.Y. 
KF3NNETTEER,  Kennett  Crmsol.  Sch<M>l.  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

LANCE.  Sacrerl  Heart  HiRh,  Yonkers.  N.Y. 
ORACLE,  Carlisle  HiRh,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
STEPPING  STONE.  Bayport  HiRh,  Bayisirt,  N.Y. 
CONRADIAN.  Cfinrad  Schisil.  WilminRton,  Del. 
JOHN  JAY,  Katonah  HiRh,  Katonah,  N.Y. 
BANDERSNATCH.  Scarsdale  HiRh,  Scursdale, 
N.Y. 

SPOKESMAN.  StronR  Vincent  Sch<M>l,  Erie.  Pa. 
REVIEW,  Northfield  HiRh,  Northfield,  Mass. 
WHITEHALL,  Whitehall  HiRh,  Hokendauqua.  Pa. 
TELh^SCOPE.  Trona  HiRh.  Trona,  Calif. 

HORN.  Northside  HiRh,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
EAGLE.  Bell  HiRh,  Bell.  Calif. 

SAMPLER.  Bellows  Falls  HiRh.  Bellows  Falls.  Vt 


Second  Place  RatinR 

CALUMET.  Susquehannock  HiRh,  Glen  Rock.  Pa. 
SALINIAN.  Saline  HiRh.  Saline.  Mich. 
L’ENVOI,  R<K>sevelt  HiRh,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

SAGA.  Clarkstown  HiRh,  New  City,  N.Y. 
RO-JAN.  Rocliff  Jansen  Central  HiRh,  Hillsdale. 
N.Y. 

CLINTONIAN.  Clinton  Central  Schisd,  Clinton. 
N.Y. 

KALENDS.  Delaware  Academy,  Delhi,  N.Y. 
LOG.  Bellport  HiRh.  Heliport.  L.I.,  N.Y. 
COUNCILOR.  Council  Rock  HiRh,  Newtown. 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

MEMORIES  IN  BLUE.  LuxemburR  HiRh.  Luxem- 
burR.  Wise. 

RETROSPECT.  Grass  Lake  Schisd,  Grass  Lake. 
Mich. 

SWIRL.  Dover  HiRh.  Dover,  Ohio. 

PIETY  HILL  MEMORIES.  Reynolds  HiRh,  Rey¬ 
nolds.  III. 

GROWL.  DeSoto  County  HiRh.  Arcadia,  Fla. 
HIGHLANDER.  Southern  Garrett  HiRh.  Oakland. 
Md. 

ORACLE.  Malverne  HiRh,  Malverne.  N.Y’. 
SCARLETEER.  University  Schisil,  Columbus.  Ohir 
CLAY  TABLET,  Claymont  HiRh,  Claymont.  Del 
HELOIS.  Central  HiRh.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
OCCIDENT.  West  HiRh.  Rochester.  N.Y. 
VOYAGEUR,  Freeport  HiRh,  Freeport.  N.Y. 

PER  ANNOS.  Upiier  Southampton-Warminster 
Hiuh.  Southampton.  Pa. 

CLIFFONIAN.  Sea  Cliff  HiRh,  Sea  Cliff.  N.Y. 
EAGLE.  Wayne  Central  Schiad,  Ontario  CTR. 
N.Y. 

COLONY’.  New  Ho|>e-Solebury  HiRh.  New  Hope. 
Pa. 

ZENITH,  ChaRrin  Falls  HiRh.  ChaRrin  Falls,  Ohii' 
COLUMBIAN,  Columbia  HiRh.  Lake  City.  Fla. 
GOLDEN  C.  Cranford  HiRh.  Cranford.  N.J. 
MONTILOGUE,  MontRomery  HiRh.  MontRomery 
N.Y. 

SABRE,  Fort  Hill  HiRh,  Cumberland,  Md. 
AWANATUNK.  Tunkhannock  HiRh.  Tunkhan- 
n<M?k.  Pa. 
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CONESTOdA,  North  Miami  High,  North  Miami. 
Kla. 

COMMOItORE.  Maury  Hiirh.  Norfolk,  Va. 

EAgLK.  Chichester  Joint  Jr.-Sr.  Hish,  Boothwyn, 
Pa. 

ROUflETOR,  Colonie  Central  School.  Albany,  N.Y. 

JOURNAL,  Polytechnic  High,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

TONOl.OWAY,  Hancock  High.  Hancock,  Md. 

PORTICO.  Wappingers  Central  School,  Wapping- 
ers  Falls,  N.Y. 

LE  SOUVENIR,  Eastchester  High.  Tuckahoe.  N.Y. 

SAIL  ON,  Ciaithersburg  High,  (laithersburg,  Md. 

aerie.  Cleveland  Hill  High,  Cheektowaga  (Buf- 
falot,  N.Y. 

JANUS.  East  Hartford  High,  East  Hartford, 
Conn. 

DIAL.  Carter  High.  Stranberry  Plains,  Tenn. 

LSiS  MEMOIRS.  Bristol  High.  Bristol.  Pa. 

BUCYRIAN.  Bucyrus  High,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

CLAIRIAN,  St.  Clair  High,  St.  Clair,  Pa. 

TAWASKNTHAN,  Guilderland  Central  School, 
(luilderland  Center,  N.Y. 

ROCK,  East  Rockaway  High,  E^st  Rockaway, 
N.Y. 

HARVESTE:R.  Liberty  High.  Liberty.  Tex. 

REC'O-ALA,  Holt  School.  Burlington,  N.C. 

MEMORIES.  Horace  Mann  High.  Maryville.  Mu. 

LAKES,  Mountain  Lakes  High,  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.J. 

ECHOE^S.  RiMisevelt  High.  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

OWL,  Westminster  High,  Westminster,  Md. 

HILLTOP.  Burnt  Hills  Central  School,  Ballston 
Lake,  N.Y. 

PROMENADE.  Gorton  High,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

HOOT,  Park  Ridge  Public  School,  Park  Ridge, 
N.J. 

SMYRNA  E>AGLE,  Smyrna  High,  Smyrna,  Del. 

TANTASQUAN,  Tantasqua  Reg.  High,  Sturbridge. 

KA  MEA  OHI,  Waipahu  High,  Waipahu.  Hawaii. 

CEN-SEN,  Xenia  Central  High,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

HELENIAN,  St.  Helena’s  High.  Bronx.  N.Y. 

MA’ITAKEiESETT,  Pembroke  High,  Pembroke. 

JEDEDIAC,  New  Hartford  Central  SchiMil,  New 
Hartford,  N.Y. 

PASIPHAR.  Sacred  Heart  High,  Newport,  Vt. 

TATANKA,  Buffalo  High,  Buffalo.  Minn. 

PAN-0>RAM  ANNUAL,  I.utgu  Community  High, 
Aruba.  West  Indies. 

KISKITAS.  AimiIIu  Area  Jt.  High.  Apollo,  Pa. 

NORTHMEiN,  North  Syracuse  High.  North  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.Y. 


Third  Place  Rating 

CHEMADON,  Eariville  Central  Schtsil,  Eiariville, 
N.Y. 

TORCH,  Mount  Airy  High,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 
COHISCAN,  Cuppersburg  High,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 
CARNET  AND  BLACK.  Kingstree  High.  Kings- 
tree.  S.C. 

TERRA  LACUS,  Lakeland  High,  Mohegan  Lake, 
N.Y. 

EAGLE.  E'ort  Knox  High,  E'ort  Knox.  Ky. 
BUE’E'ALODIAN,  New  Buffalo  Consul.  Schtsil, 
New  Buffalo.  Mich. 

LYMEN,  Old  Lyme  High,  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 
TORCH,  Delhaas  High,  Bristol.  Pa. 

SCARLET  LANCE,  Wheaton  High.  Wheaton.  Md. 
PACKROMAK.  Washington  High,  Washington, 
N.C. 

ORANGE  AND  BLACK.  Terryville  High.  Terry- 
ville.  Conn. 

FURMACOTTO.  Mebane  High,  Mebane,  N.C. 
TAHIAN,  Taylorsville  Schis)l,  'Taylorsville.  N.C. 
REDBIRD.  Bedford  Hills  High.  Bedford  Hills, 
N.Y. 

LOUDSPEAKER.  Elkland  Jt.  School.  Elkland 
Joint,  Pa. 

PERIAUGER,  Dobbs  E'erry  High,  Dobbs  E'erry. 
N.Y. 

TIOGAN.  Tioga  Central  Sch<H)l.  Tioga  Center. 
N.Y. 

BEACON,  Bates  High,  Annapolis,  Md. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 

Medalist  Rating 

[SLANDE;r.  Didway  ScluMii,  Grand  Island,  N.Y. 
FISHBOWL,  Lanier  Jr.  High,  Macon.  Ga. 

PINE  LOG,  Leland  Jr.  High.  Holyoke,  Mass. 
ABE'S  ALBUM,  Lincoln  Jr.  High,  Rockford.  III. 
First  Place  Rating 

SHURTLEFF  SHAVINGS.  Shurtleff  Schm.l,  Chel¬ 
sea.  Mass. 

BLUE  EAGLEL  Montebello  Jr.  High,  Montebello, 
Calif. 

La  CUMBRE^AN,  La  Cumbre  Jr.  High,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  Calif. 

CARDINAL.  W.  P.  McLean  Jr.  High,  E'ort  Worth. 
Tex. 

BLUE  AND  WHITE.  Fifth  St.  Jr.  High.  Bangor, 
Maine. 

CROSSROADS,  Lynch  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
lance  and  SHIELD.  Bala-Cynwyd  Jr.  High. 
Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

CUB,  Independence  Jr.  High,  Independence,  Mo. 
BOUNDUP,  Sam  Houston  Jr.  High,  Amarillo, 
Tex. 

warrior,  Gerard  SchfK.l,  New  York.  N.Y. 


Second  Place  Rating 

BT^NDAKD,  Straus  Jr.  High  109,  New  York, 

blue  and  gold,  Lafayette  Jr.  High,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

KHO,  Jr.  High  126.  Astoria.  L.I..  N.Y. 
cardinal,  Lawrence  Jr.  High,  Trenton,  N.J. 
cardin  al,  Englewood  Jr.  High,  Englewood.  N.J. 
TEN’S  PE;NS,  Greeley  Jr.  High,  Astoria,  N.Y. 


SIXTY  SPOTLIGHT,  Dwyer  Jr.  High,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

BEACON.  D.  A.  Boody  Jr.  High,  Bro<iklyn.  N.Y. 
YEARLING.  Mamaroneck  Jr.  High,  Mamaroneck. 
N.Y. 

Third  Place  Rating 

SKIPPER.  Jr.  High  IIB,  New  York.  N.Y. 
TOMORROW.  Jr.  High  118,  New  York,  N.Y. 
FACT  AND  FANCY,  Jr.  High  3.  New  ork,  N.Y. 
BULLETIN,  Jr.  High  66.  New  York.  N.Y. 
COMETT,  Morrison  Jr.  High.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
LAUREL  I.EAF,  Jr.  High  164,  New  York.  N.Y. 

BOYS’  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 

Medalist  Rating 

CARILLON,  Bellarmine  College  Prep,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 


Record  of  Entries 


19.t5  ( First  Contest) .  105 

19.56 .  157 

1937  .  187 

19.38  .  229 

19.39  .  261 

1940  .  261 

1941  .  287 

1942  .  283 

1943  .  230 

1944  .  245 

1945  .  225 

1946  .  379 

1947  .  472 

1948  .  493 

1949  .  664 

1950  .  831 

1951  .  947 

1952  . 1008 

1953  . 1040 

1954  . 1151 

1955  . 1166 


First  Place  Rating 

VE^RDIAN,  Nichols  School,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

SAN  E'RAN,  St.  E'rancis  Prep.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
HILLTOPPEiR,  St.  Francis  High,  Asheville,  N.C. 
PREP  SHADOWS.  St.  John’s  Prep.,  Brcwklyn, 
N.Y. 

ANGELUS.  Christ  School,  Arden.  N.C. 

ROCKET,  Little  Ruck  Catholic  High,  Little  Ruck, 
A  rka 

SHEPHERD,  Stepinac  High,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
LOUGHLINITE,  Bishop  Luughling  Memorial 
High,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

LANCE,  St.  George’s  School,  Newport.  R.I. 
E:A(iLEL  Bulles  School,  Jacksonville,  E'la. 

Second  Place  Rating 

SWORD  AND  SABRE,  Bordentown  Mil.  Insti., 
Bordentown.  N.J. 

WARRIOR,  Brown  Mil.  Acad.,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
TYPHOON.  Milford  Sch.,  Milford.  Conn. 
SHAMROCK,  Buys  Catholic  Cent.  Sch.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

LOG.  Wiliston  Acad..  Easthampton,  Mass. 

BELL  TOWER.  Cranwell  Prep.  Sch.,  I^enox,  Mass. 
PILLAR.  Salisbury  Sch.,  Salisbury,  Conn. 
AUGUSTINIAN,  Augustinian  Academy,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. 

HALIGOLUK.  Haverford  Sch.,  Haverford,  Pa. 
TRAIL,  Berkshire  Sch.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

ARROW,  St.  Joseph  High.  Detroit,  Mich. 

RES  GES’TAE,  Stony  Brisik  Sch.,  Stony  Brook. 
N.Y. 

KA  MOOLELO  O  lOLANI,  lolani  Sch.,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Third  Place  Rating 

TOWE^R,  St.  Michael’s  Col.  Sch.,  Toronto,  Can. 
TOWE^R,  ^ton  Hall  Prep.,  South  Orange.  N.J. 

GIRLS’  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 

Medalist  Rating 

TRYST,  Acad,  of  Notre  Dame,  Washington,  D.C. 
AGNUS  DE-I.  St.  Agnes  High.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
MARYVUE.  Marymuunt  High,  Garfield  Heights, 
Ohio. 

LANTHORN,  Nazareth  Acad.,  Rochester,  N.Y, 
First  Place  Rating 

NYTANA,  Acad,  of  the  Sacret  Heart  of  Mary. 
New  York.  N.Y. 


SACRE]  COEjUR.  Sacred  Heart  Acad.,  Hoboken. 
N.J. 

MARYLAWN,  Marylawn  of  the  Oranges  Sch., 
South  Orange,  N.J. 

SCROLL,  St.  Anne’s  Sch.,  Arlington  Heights, 
Mass. 

ROSE,  Melrose  Acad.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
GATEWAY,  St.  E'rancis  Xavier  Acad.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

ACRES,  Ursiline  Acad.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

ALOYSIAN,  Acad,  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel, 
White  Plains.  N.'lf. 

LUMEN,  Mt.  St.  Dominic  Acad.,  Caldwell,  N.J. 
CECILIAN,  St.  Cecilia’s  Acad.,  Washington,  D.C. 
DOMINICA.  Saint  Dominic  Acad.,  Jersey  City, 
N.J. 

REFLECTIONS.  Villa  Maria  Acad.,  Malvern,  Pa. 
CORDETTE,  Sacred  Heart  Acad.,  Eggertsville, 
N.Y. 

BETH,  Acad,  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  Convent,  N.J. 
BELLS,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  Acad.,  Haddon- 
fleld.  N.J. 

VERI’TAS,  Mt.  St.  John  Acad.,  Gladstone.  N.J. 
DOMINICAN,  Dominican  High,  Galveston,  Tax. 
MARICOL.  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  Acad.,  Bronx. 
N.Y. 

Second  Place  Rating 
PAPER.  Pape  Sch.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

INK  POT.  Calhoun  Sch.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  LOGON.  Acad,  of  St.  Aloysius,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
SUMMA,  Holy  Cross  Acad.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
SPIRES.  Cathedral  High,  New  York.  N.Y. 
MERCIAN,  Mt.  Mercy  Acad.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
DOMINICUS,  Sacred  Heart  Acad.,  Springfield,  111. 
BENELOG,  Benedictine  Acad.,  Paterson.  N.J. 
SAHEMA,  Acad.  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary.  Sag  Har¬ 
bor.  N.Y. 

CIRCLE,  Abbot  Acad..  Andover,  Mass. 

LILIUM,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
MARIET,  St.  Mary’s  Acad,  of  the  Visitation, 
Providence.  R.I. 

Third  Place  Rating 

MARIGOLD.  Mt.  St.  Mary  Sem.,  Nashua.  N.H. 

CO-EO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 

Medalist  Rating 

SHAMROCK.  Saint  Vincent  High.  Akron,  Ohio. 
SPIRES,  Catholic  Central  Sch.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
HILLTOP,  Towson  Catholic  High,  Towson,  Md. 
SALESIAN.  De  Sales  High,  Geneva.  N.Y. 
OAHUAN,  Punahou  Sch.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
First  Place  Rating 

CHALLENGE.  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Albany.  N.Y. 
CROWN.  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 
MESSENGE^R,  I.,eland  and  Gray  Sem.,  Townsend, 
Vt. 

OPUS,  George  Sch.,  Bucks  County.  Pa. 
CROSSROADS,  Vincentian  Inst.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
CORDON.  St.  Joseph  High,  Camden,  N.J. 
EIAGLE,  St.  Joseph-St.  Louis  School,  Biddeford, 
Me. 

ACHILLEAN,  Holy  E'amily  High,  Auburn,  N.Y. 
Second  Place  Rating 

MITREL  Bayley-Ellard  High,  Madison,  N.J, 
YEARBOOK.  Brooklyn  Friends  Sch.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

SILHOUETTE,  Bentley  Sch.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
SUMMIT,  Yeshivah  of  E'latbush  High,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

1956  COLLEGIAN,  Passaic  Collegiate  Sch.,  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.J. 

E:CH0.  Rye  Co.  Day  Sch.,  Rye.  N.Y. 

CELTIC  CROSS.  St.  Patrick  High,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
ALOYSIAN,  St.  Aloysius  High.  Jersey  City.  N.J. 
TORCH.  Barry  High,  Mt.  Barry,  Ga. 

YE  DIAL,  New  Brunswick  Rutgers  Prep.  Sch., 
New  Brunswick.  N.J. 

CHIMES,  Central  Catholic  High,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

SPARK.  Park  Sch.,  of  Buffalo,  Snyder,  N.Y. 
SENTRY,  Stevens  Hoboken  Acad.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 
CATHEDRAL.  St.  Mary’s  High,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Third  Place  Rating 

MOUNT.  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Sch.,  Rutland.  Vt. 

EXHO.  Sanborn  Sem..  Kingston.  N.H. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOLS 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 

Medalist  Rating 

DEILAWARE-,  Delaware  Valley  Central  Sch.,  Cal- 
liciH>n,  N.Y. 

First  Place  Rating 

HACKEINSACK.  Warrensburg  Central  Sch.,  War- 
rensburg.  N.Y. 

CRETINITE.  Cretin  High,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
NEAPOLITAN,  Naples  Central  Sch.,  Naples.  N.Y. 

Second  Place  Rating 
REVUE.  Elba  Cent.  Sch..  Elba.  N.Y. 
CARDINAL,  Newark  Valley  Cent.  Sch.,  Newark 
Valley.  N.Y. 

OPUS  56.  Sherburne  Cent.  Sch.,  Sherburne,  N.Y. 
SLIPPERTONIAN.  Dolgeville  Cent.  Sch.,  Dolge- 
ville.  N.Y. 

ORBI’T.  RfKwevelt  High,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 
MAROON  &  GOLD,  Whitney  Point  Cent.  Sch., 
Whitney  Point.  N.Y. 

MAC.  McGraw  Cent.  Sch.,  McGraw.  N.Y. 
DUSQUANOX,  Duanesburg  Cent.  Sch.,  Delanson, 
N.Y. 

O-NONDA-O,  Nunda  Cent.  Sch.,  Nunda,  N.Y. 
REFLECTOR,  Gilboa  Sch.,  Gilboa.  N.Y. 

TRU-CE.  Trumansburg  Cent.  Sch.,  Trumansburg, 
N.Y. 

K  AM  ARGO,  Black  River  Branch  Carthage  Cent. 
Sch.,  Black  River,  N.Y. 


Novemher,  1955 


Thirteen 


Third  Place  Ratinic 

TOMAHAWK,  Oasipee  Hurh,  Altamahaw,  N.C. 

VOICE.  Stamford  Cent.  &h.,  Stamford,  N.Y. 

HI-LIGHTS  1955,  Mayfield  Cent.  Sch.,  Mayfield, 
N.Y. 

ECHO,  BainbridRe  Cent.  Hifch,  BainbridRC.  N.Y. 

ORISKA.  Oriakany  Cent.  Sch.,  Oriakany,  N.Y. 

MEMOIRS.  Ravena-Coeyman’a  Cent.  Sch.,  Ravena, 
N.Y. 

TORCH.  Marlboro  Cent.  Sch.,  Marlboro,  N.Y. 

CARILLON,  Shenendehowa  Cent.  Sch.,  Elnora, 
N.Y. 

Fourth  Place 

HIGHLANDER.  Dundee  Cent.  Sch..  Dundee,  N.Y. 

EMERALD,  Yorktown  HeiRhta  HiRh,  Yorktown 
HeiRhU.  N.Y. 

CANDORAMA.  Candor  Cent.  Sch.,  Candor,  N.Y. 

HEUVELTONIAN,  Heuvelton  Cent.  Sch.,  Heu- 
velton.  N.Y. 


Firat  Place  RatinR 

ROOSEVELT  REVIEW  (June  iaauel,  Rooaevelt 
Elemen.  Sch..  Union  City,  N.J. 

BLUE  AND  GOLD  DISPATCH.  Telford  Sch.,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 

Second  Place  RatinR 

BUSY  BEE  OF  S3,  Public  Sch.  33.  Queens  Vil- 
laRc,  N.Y. 

Third  Place  Rating 

SPOTLIGHT  ON  115,  Public  Sch.  115.  Queens, 
N.Y. 

CAMP  PUBLICATIONS— ALL 
First  Place  Rating 

1954  ANDRALOG.  Camp  AndroacoRgin,  Haatings- 
on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

PARADOXIAN,  Camp  Paradox,  Paradox,  N.Y. 

KEY  TO  REMEMBRANCE.  Camp  Hiawatha,  New 
York.  N.Y. 


FERRIS  WHEEL  (June  issue),  Ferris  Hir’i,  Jer. 
sey  City,  N.J. 

IMMACULATA,  St.  Barnabas  High,  New  York, 


T 


First  Place  Rating 

UNQUITY  ECHO.  Milton  High.  Milton,  M  .ss.  I 
FERRIS  WHEEL  (Jan.  issue),  Ferris  Higii.  Jer- 
sey  City.  N.J. 

DOME,  Pittsfield  High,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

ORACLE,  Wakefield  High.  Wakefield.  Mass 
MARSHALLITE,  John  Marshall  High.  Riclimonil 
Va.  '  '■ 

PIONEER.  Harris  High.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  j 

Second  Place  Rating  M 

AURORA.  Thomas  Jefferson  High,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  B 
RETINA,  Springfield  Sr.  High,  Philadelphia,  Pi  |  ( 

TUSITALA.  Nashua  High.  Nashua.  N.H.  I 

Third  Place  Rating  ■  ( 

OBSERVATORY,  Bronx  High  of  Science.  Bronx.  B 


VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 

First  Place  Rating 

ARTISAN.  Honolulu  Voc.  Sch..  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 
TREASURE  CHEST.  Mergenthaler  Voc.-Tech. 
High.  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRAFTSMAN,  Boston  Trade  High.  Boston,  Mass. 
ARTISAN,  San  Antonio  Voc.-Tech.  Sch..  San  An¬ 
tonio.  Tex. 

Second  Place  Rating 

LEDGER,  Yonkers  High  of  Commerce.  Yonkers. 
N.Y. 

Third  Place  Rating 

TORCH.  Williamsburgh  Voc.  High.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
TECHNICIAN,  Hamilton  Voc.  High.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


SENIOR  COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 
Medalist  Rating 

ROSE  LEAVES.  College  of  St.  Rose.  Albany,  N.Y. 
First  Place  Rating 

PEACOCK  PIE.  St.  Peter's  Col.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
OWL.  U.  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LIGHT  TOWER.  Fort  Wayne  Bible  Col.,  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind. 

REVEILLE.  P'ort  Hays  Kansas  State  Col.,  Hays. 
Kans. 

.SUMMIT,  Rosary  Hill  Col..  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
.S'TROUD.  E.  Stroudsburg  State  Teachers  Col.,  E. 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Second  Place  Rating 

.SOUTHERN  MEMORIES.  Southern  Missionary 
Col..  Collegedale,  Tenn. 

SAGE  LEAVES.  Sage  Col.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
RAMPWAY.  Atlanta  Division,  U.  of  Georgia.  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

PARAPET,  Col.  Mount  St.  Vincent,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

FACULA.  Col.  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minn. 
BUCCANEER.  East  Tennessee  State  Col.,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 

ALCORNITE.  Alcorn  A.  &  M.  Col.,  Lorman,  Mias. 
WAI-KUN,  Midwestern  U.,  Wichita  Falls.  Tex. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 
First  Place  Rating 

EL  PAISANO,  Monterey  Peninsula  Junior  Col.. 
Monterey.  Calif. 

TOWER.  York  Junior  Col..  York,  Pa. 

EL  ALAMO,  San  Antonio  Col..  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
SANDPRIN'TS.  Phoenix  Col..  Phoenix.  Arii. 
COELIAN,  Gwynedd-Mercy  Junior  Col..  Gwynedd 
Valley.  Pa. 

DEL  ANO,  Santa  Ana  Col..  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Second  Place  Rating 

CAZENOVIAN.  Caxenovian  Junior  Col..  Cazeno- 
via,  N.Y. 

SUMMIT.  Asheville-Biltmore  Col.,  Asheville,  N.C. 
SKYLINE.  Colorado  Woman's  Col.,  Denver.  Colo. 
BUCCANEER.  Modesto  Junior  Col..  Modesto.  Cal. 
RAMBLER.  Fresno  Junior  Col.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

I. ION.  Gainesville  Col.,  Gainesville.  Tex. 

SCHOOLS  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFSET  YEARBOOKS 
First  Place  Rating 

GRAIL.  Fordham  U.  Sch.  of  Education,  New  York. 


Two  Judges  Say: 

"As  a  whole,  the  books  are  much 
improved  over  those  of  a  year  ago. 
For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been 
judging  books,  I  found  few  to  merit 
fourth  place  and  relatively  few  in 
third.  This  is  not  due  to  any  easing 
up  on  my  part.  The  simple  fact 
seems  to  be  that  most  staffs  have  be¬ 
come  willing  to  include  the  essential 
content  and  eliminate  the  frills  and 
cheap  effects.  Some,  however,  seem 
willing  to  continue  in  the  same 
dreary  rut  in  hopes  of  easier  judging. 
Those,  I  suppose,  will  always  be  with 
us.” 

And,  from  another:  "This  year’s 
collection  of  yearbtxjks  seemed  to 
have  a  larger  number  that  were  of 
first  class  rating  than  in  other  years. 
Wherever  they  are  including  under¬ 
classmen  on  their  staffs,  the  books 
show  a  much  more  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  their  school  and  a  great  deal 
less  of  the  sentimental  type  of  page. 
Very  few  schfXils  omit  their  class¬ 
room  life  now.  So  many  more  staffs 
are  having  their  own  student  pho¬ 
tographers  take  all  their  candids.  A 
number  of  Entry  Forms  this  year  in¬ 
cluded  some  reference  to  suggestions 
they  had  received  on  last  year’s  score 
book  and,  this  year,  were  trying  with 
very  satisfying  results.” 


Fourth  Place  Rating 

LANDMARK,  Lincoln  High,  BrcK>klyn.  N.Y'. 

PRINTED  CLASSBOOKS.  EXCEPT  .SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOI _ ALL 

First  Place  Rating 

UNALIYI,  Souderton  High,  Souderton.  P». 

RECALL.  Quakertown  High.  Quakertown.  Pa. 

Second  Place  Rating 

HOUR  GLASS.  Central  Com.  High.  New  York 
N.Y. 

ARTISAN,  Gumpera  Voc.-Tech.  High.  Bronx.  N.Y. 

OFFSET  CLASSBOOKS,  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS— ALL 

Medalist  Rating 

REFLECTIONS.  Dedham  High.  Derlham,  Mass. 

BLUE  FLAME,  West  Haven  High.  West  Haven 
Conn. 

POWER.  Power  Memorial  Acad.,  New  York,  N.Y 

RENAISSANCE.  BosUin  Col.  High.  Boston,  Manx 

FORESTER.  Forest  Park  High,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FLAME  (June  issue).  West  Philadelphia  High. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

First  Place  Rating 

ATHENAEUM  (Jan.  issue),  Barringer  High.  New. 
ark.  N.J. 

ATHENAEUM  (June  issue),  Barringer  High 
Newark,  N.J. 

TRAILMARKER  (Jan.  issue),  Bartram  High 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TRAILMARKER  (June  issue),  Bartram  High 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WEPAWAUG,  Milford  High.  Milford.  Conn. 

MEMORIES.  Bloomfield  Sr.  High.  Bloomfield,  N.J 

ABERJONA.  Winchester  High.  Winchester,  Mn“ 

MANET,  North  Quincy  High,  North  Quino 
Mass. 

CANDLE.  Waterbury  Catholic  High,  Waterburj 
Conn. 

CLASS  BOOK.  Hartford  Public  High.  Hartford 
Conn. 

CC'G  N'  PEN  (Jan.  issue).  Central  High,  Newark 
N.J. 

LOG.  Re<l  Bank  High.  Red  Bank.  N.J. 

TORCH,  Stoneham  High,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

CROSSROADS.  Northbridge  High.  Whitinsville 
Mass. 

FLAME  (Jan.  issue).  West  Philadelphia  High 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OUR  ECHO.  Spaulding  High.  Barre,  Vt. 

LEGEND  (June  issue).  Weequahic  High.  Newark 
N.J. 

BEEHIVE.  New  BriUin  Sr.  High.  New  Britain 
Conn. 

Second  Pit  t  Rating 

ANNALS,  Hunter  Col.  High.  New  York.  N.Y. 

BLUEPRINT  (Jan.  issue),  Brooklyn  Tech.  High 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

BLUEPRINT  (June  issue),  Br<K>klyn  Tech.  High 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

RETROSPECT.  Hamilton  High.  Trenton.  N.J. 

ECHO.  Enfield  High.  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

GNOME  (Jan.  issue).  Dickinson  High.  Jerso 
City,  N.J. 

GNOME  (June  issue).  Dickinson  High,  Jemo 
City.  N.J. 

HATCHET.  Washington  High.  New  York.  N.Y. 

HIC.HTSTONIAN,  Hightstown  High,  Highstown 
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IX. 1 . 

EFFESTECO.  Farmington  State  Teachers  Col.. 
Farmington,  Me. 

CONNING  TOWER.  Plymouth  Teachers  Col.. 
Plymouth.  N.H. 

TOWER.  Jersey  City  State  Teachers  Col.,  Jersey 
City,  N.J. 

OAK.  State  Teachers  Col.,  Indiana.  Pa. 
PERISCOPE.  Wisconsin  State  Col..  Eau  Claire. 
Wise. 

DEAL.  Framingham  State  Teachei-s  Col..  Fram- 
ington  Centre.  Mass. 

TALAHI,  St.  Cloud  State  Teachers  Col..  St.  Cloud. 
Minn. 

CARONTAWAN.  State  Teachers  Col.,  Mansfield. 
Pa. 

Second  Place  Rating 

ONEONTAN,  State  U.  Tpachers  Col..  Oneonta. 
N.Y. 

EOCIHA.  Black  Hills  SUte  Col.,  Spearfish.  S.D. 
KRONICLE,  Keene  Teachers  Col..  Keene,  N.H. 
Third  Place  Rating 

KNOLL.  Lowell  Teachers  Col..  l»well.  Mass. 

ELEMENTARY  PUBLICATIONS.  EXCEPT 
DUPLICATED 
Medalist  Rating 

ROOSEVELT  REVIEW  (Jan.  issue),  RooseevIt 
Elemen.  Sch..  Union  City.  N.J. 


DUPLICATED  YEARBOOKS  AND  CLASS- 
BOOKS.  EXCEPT  ELEMENTARY 
PUBLICATIONS 
First  Place  Rating 

SKOOKUM.  Fairhaven  Jr.  High,  Bellingham. 
Wash. 

SCOOP  JUST  A  MEMORY,  St.  Margaret's  High. 
Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala. 

Second  Place  Rating 

RAMAZ  SCROLL.  Ramaz  Sch..  New  York.  N.Y. 
Third  Place  Rating 

L'ALLEGRO,  Windsor  Mountain  Sch.,  I.,ennx, 
Mass. 

Fourth  Place  Rating 
YEARBOOK,  Jessup  High.  Jessup.  Pa. 

DUPLICATED  ELEMENTARY  PUBLICATIONS 
—ALL 

Second  Place  Rating 

CROSS  CURRENTS.  Cross  St.  Sch.,  Williston 
Park.  N.Y. 

PRINTED  CLASSBOOKS.  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS— ALL 
Medalist  Rating 

ELM  TREE.  Hillhouse  High.  New  Haven.  Conn. 


GRAND  TOUR.  Taft  High.  New  York.  N.Y. 
LEGEND  (Jan.  issue),  YVeequahic  High.  Newark 
N.J. 

BACONIAN.  Bridgeton  High,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
Third  Place  Rating 

SENIOR  ECHOES.  Lane  High.  Unsiklyn,  N.Y. 

OFFSET  CLASSBOOKS.  EXCEPT  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOI _ ALL 

Pimt  Place  Rating 

MANNEQUIN,  Hale  Voc.  High.  BrcH.klyn.  N.Y 
Second  Place  Rating 

Y’EARBOOK,  Noble  and  Greenoiigh  Sch.,  Dedhsir 
Mass. 

SENTINEL.  McKee  Voc.-Tech.  High.  Ststrr 
Island.  N.Y. 

Third  Place  Rating 

ECHO.  Morris  Twp.  Jr.  High.  Morristown,  N.J. 
Q.V.H.S..  Queens  Voc.  High.  L.  I.  City.  N.Y. 
Fourth  Place  Rating 

YEARBOOK.  Jr.  High  54.  New  York.  N.Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS  PITBLICATIONS— ALL 
Medalist  Rating 

ALMANAC.  Franklin  High,  Portlaml.  Or*'. 
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Fourteen 


The  School  Press  Rerse- 
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I9S5  CHRISTMAS! 


I9S5  CHRISTMAS 


NT  A  School  Press 
Project  for  1955 


He’s  alive 
and  you  helped 


The  nature  of  tuberculosis  and 
the  wide  professional  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  tuberculosis  control  and 
other  public  health  fields  are  the  subject 
of  research  by  staffs  of  schtxjl  publications 
participating  in  the  19th  annual  School 
Press  Prt)ject,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Scholastic  Press  Association  and 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

The  subjects  for  1955,  "TB — The  Un¬ 
necessary  Di.sease”  and  "Tuberculosis 
Control  and  Your  Future,”  were  chosen  to 
increase  knowledge  of  this  major  public 
health  problem  among  the  citizens  of  to¬ 
morrow  and  to  point  to  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  and  rewarding  work 
in  public  health  careers. 

The  staffs  of  student  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  public,  private,  and  parochial 
school  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Project  by  preparing  original  editorials, 
news  and  feature  stories,  and  art  work 
covering  either  subject,  or  both.  The 
preparation  of  these  articles  requires  re¬ 
search  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  gives  participating  students 
valuable  training  in  accurate  and  effective 
journalism.  Tuberculosis  associations  are 
assisting  students  by  arranging  interviews 
and  field  trips  and  putting  them  in  touch 
with  community  experts  in  the  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  public  health  fields. 

A  national  committee  of  judges  repre- 


People  still  die  from 
tuberculosis— this  year  one 
American  every  twenty-seven 
minutes! 

Yet  the  money  which  you 
give  for  Christmas  Seals  has 
helped  to  save  thousands  of 
lives. 

Christmas  Seals  fight 
tuberculosis  year-round- 
through  education,  case  finding, 
patient  rehabilitation,  and 
basic  research  on  TB  control, 
treatment,  and  possible 
prevention. 

Make  Christmas  Seals  a  part 
of  your  holiday  giving.  From 
now  to  Christmas  send  no 
card,  letter,  or  package  without 
the  &als  that  save  lives. 

And  send  in  your  contribution 
today. 


Buy  and  use 
Christmas  Seals 


individual  contributions. 

School  papers  from  40  states  and  the 
territory  of  Hawaii  participated  in  the 
1954  Project.  A  total  of  144  Certificates 
of  Honor  were  awarded. 


senting  both  the  CSPA  and  the  NTA  will 
award  Certificates  of  Honor  to  the  out¬ 
standing  participating  newspapers. 
Awards  will  honor  cooperative  staff  work 
in  publishing  Project  material  rather  than 


The  1955  (J*)  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Knowledge  published  by  the  Grolier 
StKiety,  carries  an  article  on  "Starting  a 
Schtx)l  Paper”  by  Joseph  M.  Murphy,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  CSPA. 


CAP  AND  PIN,  Scho«>l  of  NuniinK,  F'resno.  Calif. 
B^NCO,  New  Mexico  Military  Inst..  Roswell. 

triumph.  Ateneo  de  Naira.  Naira  City,  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

ALICIAN,  School  of  Nursinir.  St.  Joseph’s  Hosp., 
Elmira.  N.Y. 

First  Place  Ratinir 

CLASS  OK  1955.  Harvard  Sch.  of  Public  Health. 
Boston.  Mass. 

NIOHTINOALE.  St.  Mary’s  Hosp.  Sch(K)l  of 
NursinM.  Amsterdam.  N.Y. 

Second  Place  Ratine 

HUGUKNOT.  New  Pultz  Central  Sch.,  New  Paltz. 
N.Y. 

KVANCiKLISTON.  St.  John  Kvanirelist  Sch.,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.Y. 

NIAGARIAN.  Niairara  Falls  Hiirh.  Niairara  Falls. 
N.Y. 

CHlEh'TAIN,  Millers  Creek  Union  Sch..  Millers 
Creek.  N.C. 

C  H  S,  (iirls’  Hiirh.  Roxbury,  Mass. 

ARDEN.  Arnot-Oirden  Hosp.  Sch<M>l  of  Nursine. 
Elmira.  N.Y. 

Third  Place  Ratine 

TEMPLKiHT.  Community  School  of  Relieion,  Dor- 
cheater.  Mass. 

TOWAGAN.  Maryvale  School  System,  Cheekto- 
.  waea.  N.Y. 

^'HALOM  beacon.  Temple  Ohabei  Shalom  Re- 
lieiouh  Sch.,  Br<M>kline.  Mass. 

CAP  and  pin.  West  Moreland  H«wp.  Sch<H»l  of 
Nursinir.  (ireensbure.  Pa. 

Rodney  E.  Sheratsky  succeeds  Arthur 
Berger  this  year  as  Adviser  to  the  F.HS. 
spirit,  the  newspaper  of  the  Freehold, 
N.J.,  Regional  High  Schtx)!. 


With  the  Press  Associations 

During  the  past  summer,  the  CSPA 
Director  addressed  the  members  of  the 
Maine  Camp  Directors  Asstxiation  during 
their  annual  meeting  held  at  Bridgton 
Academy,  North  Bridgton,  Maine.  A 
number  of  summer  camps  in  that  area 
have  well  organized  publications  and  the 
desire  is  for  their  general  improvement 
and  national  attention  for  their  work. 
Camp  Zakelo  at  Harrison,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Lilian  and  Zak  Zakarov,  has 
a  fully  equipped  plant  for  printing  and 
duplicating.  The  campers  are  taught  the 
craft,  and  edit  and  publish  both  a  news¬ 
paper  and  yearb(X)k.  This  summer,  Walter 
Kirby,  an  Adviser  in  the  East  Providence. 
R.I.,  High  Sch(X)l,  was  the  instructor  and 
guide  for  those  interested  in  publications 
work. 


NCT£  Affiliation 

Dr.  Sigmund  J.  Sluszka,  President  of 
the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Advisers 
Asstxiation,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Thelma  McAndless,  Roosevelt 
Sch(X)l,  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti,  Mrs.  Irma  Zillessen,  Long 
Beach,  N.Y.,  High  School,  and  Dr.  Mar¬ 
ion  Sheridan,  Hillhouse  High  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  Directors  for  the 
eSPAA  in  connection  with  the  recent  af¬ 
filiation  of  that  organization  with  the 
NCTE.  Dr.  Sluszka  will  act  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  groups. 
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Life  Magazine 

( Continued  from  Page  2 ) 
he  has  been  with  editorial  promotion  of 
Lije  Magazine.  His  b(x)k  carries  forty 
case  histories  of  Lije  features  showing  the 
difficulties,  dangers  and  frustrations  which 
the  photographers  had  to  overcome  be¬ 
fore  they  came  home  with  their  stories. 
Incidentally,  it  is  published  by  Doubleday. 

TTE  GAVE  a  talk,  illustrated  with 
slides  on  how  Lije  gets  the  pictures 
for  its  editorial  stories,  and  Lije's  picture¬ 
handling  techniques.  Mr.  Rayfield  showed 
portraits  of  Lije’s  famous  photographers 
and  explained  what  they  had  to  over¬ 
come  before  they  had  fulfilled  their  edi¬ 
torial  assignments.  He  applied  these  ex¬ 
periences  to  picture-making  and  page 
layout  in  high  school  yearbooks. 

A  Lije  story  usually  starts  with  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  "shooting  script”  which 
gives  the  photographer  the  editorial  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  story;  it  tells  the  photog¬ 
rapher  what  to  look  for  on  location,  gives 
him  suggestions  for  the  handling  of  cer¬ 
tain  story  angles.  As  Mr.  Rayfield  ex¬ 
plainer],  the  photographer  is  given  a  great 
deal  of  latitude  because  nobtxly  can  fore- 
sc-e  his  problems  when  he  is  on  location 
and  working  on  his  own. 

Mr.  Rayfield  showed  by  slides  how  the 
artists  and  layout  men  of  Lije  use  special 
layout  pads  for  making  layouts  that  are 
marked  off  to  indicate  the  dimensions  of 
any  size  picture.  When  a  layout  is  fin¬ 
ished — and  not  before — a  Lije  writer  can 
begin  to  write  the  text  and  picture  cap¬ 
tions  to  the  amount  of  space  he  is  al¬ 
lotted  in  the  layout.  As  Mr.  Rayfield  ex¬ 
plained,  this  is  a  radically  different  de¬ 
parture  from  the  usual  approach  to  page 
layout.  With  Lije,  pictures  come  first,  the 
text  second  because  Lije  writes  to  the 
visual  message  of  the  pictures,  and  does 
not  use  pictures  to  illustrate  what  the 
words  say. 

Mr.  Rayfield  pointt*d  out  that  many 
school  yearb(X)ks  might  profit  by  this 
method  of  giving  priority  to  the  pictures. 
He  said  that  some  pages  in  school  year- 
boks  reminded  him  of  cemeteries,  full 
^f  dull,  head-and-shoulders  portraits  that 
look  like  tombstones.'  He  recommended 
that  high  schtx)!  photographers  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  pictures  which  are  spon¬ 
taneous  and  full  of  animation. 

Film  is  not  expensive  and  the  more 


pictures  available  for  a  yearb<x)k  story  the 
better.  He  cautioned  that  the  camera  does 
not  make  the  pictures,  but  the  brain  be¬ 
hind  the  eye  of  the  photographer.  So  the 
photographer  must  watch  his  subject  like 
the  proverbial  hawk  and  try  to  capture 
its  most  vital  moments. 

That  gives  the  student  editor  an  added 
responsibility.  Because  he  has  more  pic¬ 
tures  to  work  with,  he  must  select  them 
with  great  discrimination,  using  them  to 
their  best  advantage  when  he  puts  his 
story  together.  He  must  be  sure  that  each 
picture  he  uses  advances  the  story.  That 
is,  when  he  has  covered  a  story  point  in 
pictures  he  should  not  repeat  it  over  and 
over  again  merely  because  he  likes  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  picture.  He  must  develop  a 
critical  ruthlessness  in  picture  selection, 
sometimes  discarding  even  gotxl  pictures 
that  tend  to  retard  the  movement  of  the 
picture  story.  To  illustrate  his  points, 
Mr.  Rayfield  drew  for  examples  on  his 
recent  b(X)k,  "How  Lije  Gets  the  Story.” 

T  AST  YEAR,  there  were  846  delegates 
at  the  Conference  and  this  year  the 
number  rose  to  920.  There  must  be  stime- 
thing  to  this  short  course  that  makes  it 
well  worth  while  for  staffs  and  Advisers 
to  attend  its  sessions,  weather  notwith¬ 
standing.  Another  year,  there  will  be 
more  meetings  each  hour  for  these  have 
outgrown  their  quarters. 


People  began  to  drift  out  of  the  Ball- 
r(X)m  as  theatre  hours  or  train  and  plane- 
schedules  made  their  demands  for  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Director  had  a  date  in  Maine. 
t(X).  He  left  with  his  bag  and  a  large, 
paper-wrapped  box.  Some  wanted  to  know 
what  was  in  it.  As  he  would  reach  his 
destination  late  on  a  Saturday  night  he 
had  to  have  something  to  eat  until  Mon¬ 
day. 

His  train  broke  down  a  few  minutes 
out  of  Grand  Central  and  he  reached 
Maine  in  the  midst  of  a  northeast  storm 
Such  incidents  do  not  phase  the  people 
of  Maine  but  he  had  some  trouble  get¬ 
ting  back  to  New  York  by  washouts  on 
the  railroad  from  Boston.  Incidentally 
while  enjoying  a  roaring  fire  in  the  fire 
pLice  on  Sunday  with  the  seas  sendinj: 
spray  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  the  air  as 
they  hit  the  cliffs  below,  he  read  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram 
on  "Maine’s  Sch(X)l  Yearbexsks.”  It  was 
a  summary  of  the  ratings  of  every  year-f 
b(x)k  in  the  state  with  some  nice  things! 
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to  say  about  them  and  the  Contest.  Later  advi 
the  Boston  Traveler  was  noticed  with  a  for 


listing  of  all  the  Massachusetts  and  north  I 
ern  New  England  ratings.  It  helps  to  get 
some  attention  from  the  local  press  Bu: 
someone  has  to  show  an  interest  in  ff 
and  that  is  more  than  accidental. 
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The  March  of  Books  .  .  . 

Research  in  Mass  Communications 


By  DR.  LAURENCE  R.  CAMPBELL,  Dean,  School  of  Journalism,  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee 


THI-  PROCESS  AND  EFFECTS  OF 
MASS  COMMUNICATION.  Edited  by 
Wilbur  Schramm.  Urbana:  University  of 
Illinois  Press.  586  pp.  S6. 


How  does  communication  work?  Take 
this  book  review,  for  example.  The  re- 
viewer  is  the 
sender  or  origin 
of  the  message. 
He  encodes  or 
transmits  it 
through  a  chan¬ 
nel — The  School 
Press  Review.  It 
is  dectxied  by  you, 
the  receiver  or 
destination  of  the 
message.  The  reviewer  discusses  the  book 
in  terms  of  his  field  of  experience.  The 
reader  reads  the  review  in  terms  of  his 
held  of  experience.  In  this  instance,  both 
have  a  common  interest  in  journalism  so 
there  is  a  good  prtrspect  that  the  message 
will  be  received  much  as  it  was  sent. 


Dean  Campbell 


Wilbur  Schramm,  editor  of  this  volume, 
discusses  the  communication  process  much 
more  fully  in  an  excellent  intrtxluction 
to  the  b(x)k.  Other  major  sections  are: 
The  Primary  Effect — Attention;  The  Au¬ 
diences  of  Mass  Communication;  The 
Effect  of  Different  Channels;  Getting  the 
Meaning  Understood;  Modifying  Atti¬ 
tudes  and  Opinions,  Effects  in  Terms  of 
Groups;  Special  Problems  of  Achieving 
and  Effect  with  International  Communi¬ 
cations.  The  list  of  100  titles  for  further 
reading  is  notable  too. 

The  collection  of  thirty-seven  articles, 
many  of  which  deal  with  international 
communication,  provides  the  student  of 
mass  communication  with  some  of  the 
most  significant  findings  of  researchers  in 
this  field.  They  are  of  value  to  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  newspaperman  and 
advertising  man.  They  are  too  advanced 
for  the  high  school  student. 


What  is  needed  now  is  an  authoritative 
and  comprehensive  book  in  which  an  in¬ 
tegrated  analysis  of  communications  re¬ 
search  IS  provided.  Until  such  a  book  ap¬ 
pears,  this  significant  set  of  selections  is 


likely  to  challenge  the  reader  as  he  seldom 
has  been  challenged  before.  Certainly  it 
is  must  reading  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  journalism  education. 

LANGUAGE,  MEANING  AND  MA¬ 
TURITY.  Edited  by  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  New 
York:  Harper.  364  pp.  $3. 

What  is  semantics?  The  dictionary  may 
provide  one  answer,  but  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  semanticists.  In  this  set  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  "ETC:  A  Review  of  General 
Semantics,”  they  go  beyond  definitions. 

The  seven  sections  of  this  collection 
are:  introduction,  problems  of  communi¬ 
cation,  problems  of  education,  the  se¬ 
mantic  environment,  the  relation  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  thought,  insights  and  explora¬ 
tions,  a  postscript. 

Among  the  distinguished  writers  on 
semantics  whose  works  are  included  are 
S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Anotol  Rappaport,  Irving 
J.  Lee,  Alfred  Korzybski,  Wendell  John¬ 
son,  Benjamin  Lee  Whorf,  and  Carl  R. 
Rogers. 

Journalism  students  may  note  that  one 
of  the  most  readable  selections  is  entitled 
"General  Semantics  and  the  Reporter’s 
Job."  It  was  written  by  a  newspaperman, 
not  a  semanticist. 

General  semantics  is  not  a  new  relig¬ 
ion.  Even  so,  those  who  study  the  process 
of  communication  will  find  much  to  learn 
from  these  discussions.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  semanticists  are  sure  that 
they  have  all  the  answers  yet. 

JOURNALISM  HISTORY  GUIDE¬ 
BOOK.  By  Sidney  Kobre.  Tallahassee: 
National  College  Press.  182  pp. 

"Histories  are  a  kind  of  distilled  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Carlyle.  Yet  if  they  were, 
they  would  be  read  more  easily.  All  too 
often  students  of  history  in  general  and 
of  journalism  in  particular  say  that  history 
bores  them. 

A  former  newspaperman.  Dr.  Sidney 
Kobre  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
studying  the  teaching  of  the  history  of 
the  press  in  schtxils  of  journalism.  He  has 
been  testing  methods  in  his  classes  at 
Florida  State  University. 

Now  he  has  provided  a  guidelxxik 


which  should  be  an  asset  to  the  student 
and  the  teacher.  It  should  make  the  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism  easier  to  teach  and 
easier  to  learn.  It  deserves  wide  adoption. 

The  guidebook  is  divided  into  six  main 
divisions:  introduction,  colonial  press, 
young  republic’s  party  newspaper,  popu¬ 
lar  penny  press,  gilded  age  newspapers, 
chain  and  syndicate  era. 

Each  unit  opens  with  a  comprehensive 
outline.  Readings  in  the  standard  histories 
of  journalism,  background  b<x)ks  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  signifi¬ 
cant  biographies  of  journalists  are  sug¬ 
gested. 

The  guidebook  provides  a  series  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  questions  as  well  as  re¬ 
search  projects  and  charts  for  the  student 
to  use.  These  are  so  varied  that  the  guide- 
txxjk  can  be  used  year  after  year  without 
following  the  same  pattern  twice. 

Dr.  Kobre,  who  is  an  authority  on  the 
history  of  the  American  press,  has  per¬ 
formed  a  real  service  to  journalism  edu¬ 
cation.  The  student  who  uses  this  guide¬ 
book  will  learn  the  vital  role  played  by 
the  American  newspaper  as  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  this  great  republic. 

TELEVISION  PROGRAM  PRODUC¬ 
TION.  By  Carroll  O’Meara.  New  York: 
Ronald.  361  pp.  $5. 

"Television  is  probably  the  ultimate  de¬ 
velopment  in  communication,”  O'Meara 
asserts  in  the  final  chapter  of  this  thor¬ 
ough  and  practical  handb<x)k  on  television 
program  production. 

The  aim  of  the  btx)k,  he  says,  is  "the 
full  and  authoritative  treatment  of  the 
many  elements  which  contribute  to  effi¬ 
cient  production  of  good  television  pro¬ 
grams.”  He  achieves  his  aim. 

O’Meara  opens  with  a  discussion  of 
technical  fundamentals,  station  personnel, 
studio  equipment,  operation  and  control 
of  cameras,  and  special  technical  devices 
and  effects. 

From  camera  direction  and  related  ac¬ 
tivities,  he  goes  on  to  problems  of  pro¬ 
ducing  different  kinds  of  programs,  writ¬ 
ing  and  production  commercials,  TV  re¬ 
cording — kinescope  and  tape.  The  glos¬ 
sary  is  helpful  to  the  beginner. 

This  is  a  very  useful  manual  for  the 
beginner.  Television  will  change,'  of 
course,  but  many  of  the  suggestions  in 
this  volume  should  be  of  value  to  tele¬ 
vision  program  producers  and  directors. 

WHAT’S  FUNNY  ABOUT  THAT. 
New  York:  Dutton.  123  pp.  $2.95. 
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This  Week  is  well-known  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  cartoons.  This  collection  is 
impressive  proof  of  that.  In  addition,  it 
presents  "The  Truth  About  Gags  or  a 
Frank  Expose  of  the  Cartoon  World.” 

Almost  anyone  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  should  enjoy  this  book.  Who 
knows  but  that  a  few  thousand  copies 
sent  to  Russia  might  do  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else  to  cause  a  revolution? 

COMSTOCK  COMMOTION:  THE 
STORY  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  EN¬ 
TERPRISE.  By  Lucius  Beebe.  Stanford: 
Stanford  University  Press.  129  pp.  $3.50. 

The  Territorial  Enterprise  was  founded 
in  Nevada  in  1858.  Published  most  of 
the  time  in  Virginia  City,  it  chronicled 
the  rush  to  and  from  the  Comstock  Lode. 
It  served  as  an  outlet  for  such  writers  as 
Mark  Twain  and  Den  DeQuille. 

Beebe’s  account  of  this  extraordinary 
newspaper  is  at  times  entertaining  and 
illuminating.  Occasionally  he  appears 
more  interested  in  casting  a  few  barbs 
one  way  and  another.  The  final  chapter 
adds  little  to  the  volume. 

Effectively  illustrated,  Comstock  Com¬ 
motion  falls  short  of  being  a  fully  docu¬ 
mented  history  of  the  newspaper.  At  the 
same  time  it  suggests  the  need  for  ob- 
jc-ctive  studies  of  frontier  newspapers. 

THE  EDITOR  AND  THE  REPUB 
Lie.  Edited  by  Anthony  Harrigan.  Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
209  pp.  $5. 

William  Watts  Ball  was  one  of  South 
Carolina’s  widely-known  newspapermen. 
He  was  editor  of  four  important  news¬ 
papers:  The  Greenville  News,  The  (Co¬ 
lumbia)  State,  The  Charleston  Evening 
Post,  and  The  (Charleston)  News  and 
Courier. 

Harrigan  in  his  intrtxluction  decribes 
Ball  "as  one  of  the  few  truly  independent 
c-ditorialists  of  recent  times.”  An  editor 
termed  Ball  "a  journalist  of  the  old  school 
who  writes  what  he  thinks.” 

This  collection  of  editorials  and  ad¬ 
dresses  proves  that  Ball  did  write  as  he 
pleased.  Some  would  say  that  he  was 
opinionated;  others  that  he  had  positive 
convictions. 

In  any  event  this  collection  presents 
his  views  on  the  industrial  revolution, 
the  vertical  frontier,  Christianity  and  the 
crisis,  racial  relations,  and  many  other 
topics,  some  of  which  may  still  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  modern  readers. 

BOVARD  OF  THE  POST -DIS¬ 


PATCH.  By  James  W.  Markham.  Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State.  226  pp.  $4. 

"When  Oliver  Kirby  Bovard,  the  last 
of  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  great  editors,  retired 
after  forty  years  of  crusading,  he  had 
earned  a  special  niche  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

This  is  the  thesis  of  Dr.  James  W. 
Markham’s  excellent  profile  of  the  man 
who  worked  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  for  forty  years,  twenty-eight  of 
them  as  managing  editor. 

Bovard  won  his  fame  as  the  man  who 
managed  campaigns  and  crusades.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  he  stressed  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  news.  He  believed 
that  the  readers  should  know  what  news 
is  and  also  what  news  means. 

This  compact  lxx)k  is  unusually  well- 
written.  It  is  carefully-organized  and  fully- 
documented.  It  is  among  the  better  bi¬ 
ographies  of  journalists  who  should  be 
known  by  laymen  as  well  as  newsmen. 

PROBLEMS  OF  LAW  IN  JOUR¬ 
NALISM.  By  William  F.  Swindler.  New' 
York:  Macmillan.  551  pp.  $5.75. 

"The  reporter  constitutes  the  first  line 
of  defense  for  his  newspaper  against  legal 
liability  for  the  printing  of  news,”  Dr. 
William  F.  Swindler  avers  in  his  lxx)k  on 
law  of  the  press. 

Based  upon  fifteen  years  of  experience- 
in  teaching,  this  book  is  written  not  for 
the  lawyer,  but  for  the  layman.  Among 
the  laymen,  the  newsman  most  often  has 
occasion  to  know  and  understand  the  legal 
limitation  his  profession  faces. 

Professor  Swindler  divides  his  subject 
matter  into  three  main  parts:  The  News¬ 
paper:  News  Side;  The  Newspa|x;r:  Busi¬ 
ness  Side;  and  Related  Fields  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

He  opens  the  books  with  chapters  on 
press  freedom,  its  history  and  philosophy; 
press  freedom,  its  practical  limitations; 
and  freedom  to  gather  news.  He  devotes 
four  chapters  to  libel;  one  each  to  the  law 
of  privacy,  contempt,  copyright,  and  other 
news  problems. 

In  his  consideration  of  the  newspaper’s 
business  side.  Swindler  takes  up  adminis¬ 
trative  law  and  the  free  press,  administra¬ 
tive  law  and  business  practices,  labor  re¬ 
lations,  other  business  problems,  public 
notice  advertising.  The  section  on  related 
fields  deals  with  law  and  radio  journalism. 
The  notes  on  legal  procedure  as  well  as 
the  glossary  and  abbreviations  are  useful. 


eSPAA  Delegates 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

while  23  do  not.  Abraham  Cha.s.inow, 
also  discharged,  received  a  copy  of  the 
hearing  board  decision  and,  because  of  it, 
Mr.  Cain  declared,  the  ousted  Navy  era- 
pk)ye  was  encouraged  to  carry  on  the  fight 
that  eventually  led  to  full  clearance.  Sina 
then,  Mr.  Cain  charged,  the  Navy  changed 
its  policy  and  no  longer  provides  decision. 
Mr.  Cain  cited  the  case  of  another  "se¬ 
curity  risk”,  who  was  fired  in  June,  1954, 
but  has  since  convinced  the  three-man 
hearing  board  that  the  case  should  be  re¬ 
opened.  Although  the  board  members  no 
longer  have  jurisdiction,  last  August,  in 
"an  unprecedented  and  magnificent  aa," 
they  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Depan- 
ment  to  re-examine  the  employe,  Qin 
said.  The  Department  security  officer, 
Mr.  Cain  went  on,  who  supported  the  se¬ 
curity  firing,  now  contends  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  disbanded  board  are  "acting 
improperly.” 

The  eSPAA  delegates  were  interro¬ 
gated  at  length  on  the  freedom  enjoyed 
and  exercised  by  the  school  press. 


Freedoms  Foundation 
Awards  for  1955-56 

Announcements  of  the  1955-56  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  awards  to  high  schools 
are  being  mailed  to  all  student  publia- 
tions  in  the  United  States  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Two  groups  of  awards  are  available  to 
high  school  publications.  For  the  edito¬ 
rials  covering  the  American  Credo,  as 
outlined  in  the  announcement,  there  will 
be  50  awards  of  $100  and  the  Georgt 
Washington  Honor  Medal.  Tear  sheets 
carrying  the  masthead  with  all  pertinent 
information  and  the  editorial  may  be  sut 
mitted.  The  award  will  go  to  the  pub 
lication. 

Fifty  awards  of  $100  and  the  Honor 
Medal  will  also  go  to  the  yearbooks  carry' 
ing  out  the  theme  of  the  American  Credo 
This  has  a  special  closing  date  of  June  30 
1956.  This  award  will  be  made  on  Feb 
ruary  22,  1957,  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  editorials  to  be  considered  must 
have  appeared  during  the  school  year 
1954-55  with  the  decisions  being  an 
nounced  on  February  22,  1956. 

Additional  copies  of  the  circulars  rna) 
be  had  by  writing  the  Foundation  at  Val 
ley  Forge,  Pa. 


Liphteen 


The  School  Press  Ret'im 
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With  the  School  Press  Associations 


October  seems  to  be  "convention 
month"  for  school  press  conferences  and 
conventions.  Southern  Illinois  High 
,  School  Press  Association  held  its  meeting 
Sept.  24  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
i  Carbondale.  North  Carolina  Scholastic 
Press  met  at  the  University  of  North 
j  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  Sept.  30-C)ct.  1. 

South  Dakota  HSPA  met  at  State  College, 
j  Brookings,  October  1;  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio,  State  University  held  a  workshop 
on  Oct.  4.  The  Wabash  Valley  Press 
Conference  was  held  at  the  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  State  Teachers  College  on  Oct.  7. 
Oregon  High  School  Press  Conference, 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oct.  7-8. 
Wisconsin  High  School  Editors  28th  An- 
;  nual  Convention  was  held  at  the  Univer- 
1  sity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  on  October  8. 
The  21st  and  22  nd  was  a  popular  week 
end  with  Montana  Interscholastic  Edito¬ 
rial  AsstKiation  meeting  at  Montana  State 
University,  Missoula;  Oklahoma  Inter- 
scholastic  Press  AsstK'iation  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman; 
Oklahoma  City  Scholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  monthly  meeting  in  that  city; 
Empire  State  Schcxsl  Press  Association  met 
at  the  University  of  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.;  and  the  Illinois  State  High  School 
Press  Association  met  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Scholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  listed  meetings  for  the  15th  and 
22nd;  a  High  Sch(X)l  Publications  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder,  on  the  22nd;  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Schtx)!  Press  Association  met  at 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  High  School  on  the  28th 
•ind  29th  and  the  Utah  High  School  Jour¬ 
nalism  Conference  was  held  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  Provo,  on  the  29th. 

Last,  but  most  important  to  CSPA,  was 
its  15th  Annual  Yearbook  Conference  and 
Short  (iourse  in  Yearb(X)k  Production, 
I  held  at  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  on  the  14th  and  15th,  which  is  cov- 
1  ered  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

I  i  i  1 

Regional  conferences  to  spread  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  annual  meetings  and  to 
tiake  it  possible  for  more  schools  to  be 
j  covered  throughout  the  year,  are  growing 
in  number.  The  Michigan  Interscholastic 
Press  Asscxiation  reports  a  Sept.  24  con¬ 
ference  covering  nine  counties,  one  at  Pe- 
'osky  on  the  22nd  of  Octrvber  covering  17 


counties,  and  a  panel  of  experts  for  the 
Michigan  Education  Association  regional 
convention  at  Grand  Rapids  on  the  22nd; 
Florida  Scholastic  Press  had  a  regional 
conference  at  Gainesville  on  the  8th  and 
at  Tallahassee  on  the  15th;  district  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Arkansas  HSPA  were  held  at 
five  state  colleges  during  the  month  of 
October;  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cal.,  Scho¬ 
lastic  Press  will  hold  regional  meetings 
during  the  fall  and  spring;  and  confer¬ 
ences  under  the  auspices  of  the  Texas  In¬ 
terscholastic  League  Press  were  set  up  at 
Dallas  on  Oct.  15,  San  Antonio  on  the 
22nd,  Houston  on  the  29th  and  for  Kil¬ 
gore,  Nov.  12,  Abilene  the  12th,  Austin 
the  19th,  Odessa,  Dec.  10,  Huntsville, 
Jan.  7,  and  Kingsville,  Jan.  14. 

i  i  i 

Other  news  from  the  files  indicates  that 
a  shift  of  policy  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  has  left  the  status  of  the  Vermont 
Scholastic  Press  Association  hanging  in 
the  air;  New  Jersey  Scholastic  Press  Asst)- 
ciation  will  hold  a  dinner  meeting  for  Ad¬ 
visers  in  December  and  is  preparing  the 
first  issue  of  its  new  journal,  The  Format; 
Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  High  Schtxjl  Press 
AsstK'iation  has  enrolled  42  schools;  the 
Kansas  Interscholastic  Press  AsstK'iation  is 
no  longer  in  existence  but  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  State  High  Schtxd  Activities 
AsstK'iation  arranged  six  regional  newspa- 
per-yearb(X)k  conferences  during  the 
month  of  Octtiber;  and  that  Mrs.  Cud- 
wt)rth  Beye,  Adviser  to  the  Junior  Citizen, 
Connecticut  Junior  Republic,  Litchfield, 
has  been  named  treasurer  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  SPA  to  replace  William  Bole,  now 
studying  on  a  scholarship  in  Europe. 

Coming  Events 

1955 

4  Nov.  —  Meeting,  Nassau  ( County, 
N.Y. )  Sc'htx)!  Press  Association,  Hofstra 
Clollege,  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

4-5  Nov. — Annual  Meeting,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Scholastic  Press  Associatitm,  Bostt)n 
University,  Btrston,  Mass. 

8  Nov. — Meeting,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  Press  AsstKiation,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Lowell,  Mass. 

16  Nov. — Annual  High  School  Jour¬ 
nalism  Conference,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Bemidji,  Minn. 

19  Nov. — Meeting,  Scholastic  Press 


Guild  of  Chicago,  Evanston  Township 
High  School,  Evanston,  Ill. 

1-3  Dec. — Annual  Convention,  Texas 
High  School  Press  Association,  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Denton,  Texas. 

10  Dec.  (tentative) — Meeting,  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Interscholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  ( Place  to  be  determined.) 

10  Dec.  —  Annual  Philadelphia  Press 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  Advisers  Association, 
Drexel  Institute. 

1956 

Feb.  or  March  —  Spring  Conference, 
Oklahoma  Interscholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

24-25  Feb.  —  All-Coast  Press  Clinic, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

15-17  March — 32nd  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

March — Annual  Convention,  Kentucky 
High  School  Press  Association,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

March — High  School  Journalism  Con¬ 
ference,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow, 
Idaho. 

6-7  April — Annual  Convention,  Ar¬ 
kansas  High  School  Press  Association, 
State  Teachers  College,  Conway,  Ark. 

20  April — C^onference,  University  of 
Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

20-21  April  —  Annual  Convention, 
Florida  Scholastic  Press  AsstKiation,  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla. 

21  April — Annual  Convention,  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  Scholastic  Press  Association, 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

26  April — Press  Tournament,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

27  April — Conference,  Santa  Rosa  Jun¬ 
ior  College  and  Press  Democrat  Press 
Conference,  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Spring  (Date  to  be  determined) — An¬ 
nual  Conference,  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Scholastic  Press  Association,  State  College, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

3- 6  May — Convention,  Interscholastic 
League  Press  Conference,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

4  May — Annual  Convention,  Georgia 
Scholastic  Press  Association,  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

4- 5  May — Annual  Convention,  South¬ 
ern  Interscholastic  Press  Association, 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Va. 


Novemb  r,  195^ 


Nineteen 


Editorials — Choice  of  the  Month 


Choosing  editorials  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  a  bit  of  a  job  but  by  going  back 
a  bit  the  staff  of  the  North  Central  News, 
North  Central  High  School,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  under  the  direction  of  Mary  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  the  Adviser,  selected  some  that 
liave  the  distinction  of  direct  relationship 
with  current  events  as  related  in  the  re¬ 
spective  publications. 

LETS  GUARD  IT  WELL! 

Having  discussed,  debated,  and  compro¬ 
mised  for  nearly  five  months,  the  delegates 
of  the  convention  wearily  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  submitting  the  newly  prepared  docu¬ 
ment  to  Congress  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  it  be  submitted  to  conventions 
in  each  state  for  approval. 

Then  these  fifty-five  men  turned  their 
thoughts  to  homes  which  they  had  not 
seen  for  months,  but  each  of  them  knew 
that  the  sacrifice  was  small  for  they  had 
prepared  a  charter  to  make  the  United 
States  actually  united.  Ahead  of  them  lay 
a  difficult  task — the  job  of  selling  this 
completely  new  plan  for  unity  to  their 
countrymen. 

Yesterday  was  the  one  hundred  sixty- 
sixth  anniversary  of  this  scene  because  on 
Sept.  17,  1787,  in  Philadelphia  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  convention  adjourned — "mis¬ 
sion  completed.”  Today  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  still 
the  base  on  which  our  complex  structure 
of  laws  is  built. 

After  a  century  and  a  half  it  remains 
almost  unchanged  —  only  twenty-two 
amendments  have  been  added.  Although 
few  framers  of  the  Constitution  are  re¬ 
membered  today  their  many  hours  of  hot 
debate,  their  willingness  to  compromise, 
and  their  desire  to  see  a  truly  united  na¬ 
tion  are  held  in  memory  and  appreciated 
by  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Our  Constitution  stands  as  a  glow’ing 
tribute  to  the  men  who  created  it. 

North  Central  News 
North  Central  High  School 
Spokane.  Washington 

■f  -f  1 

OUR  FUTURE  RESTS  ON  FAITH 

A  first-century  writer,  attempting  to 
convey  to  a  group  of  Hebrew  people  some 
of  the  things  which  he  had  found  to  be 
of  greatest  importance,  wrote  these  words: 
"Now  faith  is  the  assurance  of  things 
lioped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  not 
seen,”  and  went  on  to  list  some  of  the 


situations  where  these  people's  forefathers 
had  been  able  to  accomplish  much 
through  faith. 

Today,  as  our  society  is  beset  with  fears, 
doubts,  and  uncertainties,  we  could  well 
re-study  the  words  of  that  writer  and  the 
convictions  of  those  who — "with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Prov¬ 
idence” — pledged  their  lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honors  to  the  building  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  launched  out  through  the  mists 
of  uncertainty,  on  uncharted  courses,  into 
the  unknown. 

In  past  days  of  crisis,  these  great  lead¬ 
ers  shared  a  sure  faith  in  God’s  wisdom — 
in  their  own  ability  to  work  out  their 
problems — in  the  great  justice  of  a  free 
people.  Guided  by  these  faiths,  they  were 
able  to  achieve  great  things.  When  they 
faltered,  faith  gave  them  strength,  when 
they  were  afraid,  it  gave  them  courage; 
in  division,  it  united  them;  when  they 
were  thankful,  it  crowned  their  achieve¬ 
ments. 

We  need  more  of  that  kind  of  faith  to¬ 
day — faith  with  which  to  fortify  our  tre¬ 
mendous  material  strength.  For  in  the 
faith  which  we  place  in  a  Supreme  Power, 
in  ourselves  and  in  our  fellow  men,  and 
in  our  way  of  life  rests  the  future  of  our 
nation  and  the  course  of  our  lives. 

We  dare  not  fail! 

North  Central  News 
North  Central  High  School 
Spokane,  Washington 
i  i  i 

'A  LITTLE  BOY  SMILED  .  . 

Now  and  then,  while  thumbing  one  of 
the  popular  news  magazines,  we  run 
across  pictures  of  people  from  war-torn 
Germany,  Austria,  China,  and  other  un¬ 
fortunate  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe- 
devastated  by  the  last  world  war — "the 
war  to  end  all  wars.”  We  are  faced,  if 
unwillingly,  with  the  plight  that  these 
people  have  had  to  suffer  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  but  through  the  greed  and 
imperialistic  attitude  of  their  leaders. 

Often  we  see  a  picture  of  a  child — a 
little  boy  who  will  not  smile — who  sits 
with  the  cold,  wise  look  of  a  frightened 
old  man.  We  can’t  help  thinking  of  that 
little  boy  and  yet,  what  can  we  do?  Then 
several  weeks  later  in  the  same  magazine, 
appears  a  picture  of  a  child  holding  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  smiling  as  only  a  little 
boy  with  a  great  treasure  can  smile.  It 
is  the  same  child. 


Other  people  had  seen  the  first  j^'eture 
— people  who  worked  for  rhe  great  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Red  Cross.  They  kne« 
what  to  do.  With  the  help  from  dona¬ 
tions  from  the  pockets  and  hearts  of 
Americans,  they  were  able  to  help  this 
boy  as  well  as  thousands  of  others 
Two  thousand  years  ago,  a  man  bort 
a  cross  down  a  long  road  and  up  a  hill  to 
Calvary.  This  cross,  once  hated  for  its 
deed,  has  become  a  symbol  of  lo\e  and 
kindness  to  the  millions  who  follow  Red 
Cross. 

This  week  North  Central  has  been  ask¬ 
ing  donations  from  its  student  brxly  to 
further  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
If  we  give  from  our  hearts  as  well  as  our 
ptKkets  we  can  help  to  bear  this  cross  to 
even  greater  heights. 

North  Central  News 
North  Central  High  Schon, 
Spokane,  Washington 

1  i  i 

Z UNGER’S  VICTORY  WON  FOR  Ui 
Into  the  courtr(X)m  filed  the  jury.  Their 
job  had  been  to  determine  whether  a  mar 
who  had  dared  to  print  attacks  on  the  co¬ 
lonial  governor  was  guilty  or  inntKent  of 
libel. 


"Not  guilty,”  was  the  cry  of  the  jim 
spokesman.  John  Peter  Zenger  was  ac 
quitted  of  charges  against  him. 

Zenger,  editor  of  the  New  York  Weekt. 
Journal,  had  been  arrested  after  a  year's 
campaign  against  William  Cosby,  colonia 
governor.  He  was  thrown  into  jail,  whert 
he  continued  to  edit  the  Journal  from  hr 
cell  for  nearly  a  year,  until  his  trial. 

Zenger’s  defense  was  handled  by  An 
drew  Hamilton,  who  stated  the  case  so 
clearly  that  the  jurors  found  him  innfr 
cent.  A  point  had  been  made!  If  ont 
newspaper  editor  were  free  to  print  tht 
truth,  couldn’t  all  of  them  be  freed? 

After  many  years  of  work  by  members 
of  the  press,  the  principle  for  which  editor 
Zenger  fought  was  established  as  a  lega^ 
precedent.  Shackles  were  thrown  off.  Tht 
American  press  was  free  from  censorship 
by  a  biased  judiciary. 

For  the  past  week,  newspapers  aaoss 
the  nation  have  been  celebrating  Natiorui 
Newspaper  week.  John  Peter  Zengers 
victory  helped  the  press  become  a  service 
to  citizens  of  the  nation  and  gave  us  > 
reason  to  celebrate  Newspaper  Week. 

His  victory  was  won  for  us. 

North  Central  Neivs 
North  Central  High  Schoi*- 
Spokane,  Washington 
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The  School  Press  Rerir-\ 
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The  School  Press: 

Medium  for  Natitonal  and  International  Understanding 


The  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association 


Announces  Its 

32nd  Annual  Contest 


FOR 


School  Newspapers  &  Magazines 


GENERAL  AWARDS  —  Certificates  are  given 
for  publications  receiving  Medalist,  First,  Sec¬ 
ond  and  Third  Place  ratings  based  on  a  1000 
point  scoring  system  to  enable  Advisers  and 
staffs  to  determine  their  standing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  similar  publications  on  a  Nation¬ 
wide  basis. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS  —  All-Columbian  Honor 
Ratings,  Literary  achievements  (Bronze 
Medals),  Typographical  and  Hand-Set  compe¬ 
titions  (Certificates),  and  the  Advertising  Con¬ 
test  (Plaque)  supplement  the  General  Awards 
and  stimulate  effort  in  specific  fields  of 
endeavor. 


DEADLINES 


Newspapers . December  10,  1955 

Elementary  School  Publications  (all  types) 


Magazines . January  14,  1956 

.  .  .  .  January  9,  1956 


This  Association  dedicates  itself  to  the 
task  of  maintaining  the  amateur  standing  of 
the  student  publication;  of  opjjosing  the 
efforts  of  those  whe  would  make  it  an  object 
of  exploitation  and  an  instrument  of  propa¬ 


ganda;  of  preserving  it  as  an  educational 
project  and  institution;  and  of  keeping  it 
avocational  in  tone  and  the  outgrowth  of 
the  experiences  of  those  who  produce  it  and 
are  served  by  it. 


1925  -  -  -  1956 


E 


